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$2,000 
MODEL G—4 Cyl.—25 H. P. 


VERY requisite of a practical, dependable, thoroughly serviceable 

motor car is found in Model G. The unusual accuracy of finish, 

its simplicity of design, its ttemendous power capabilities, have enabled 

ittodo more thancars of more cylinders, higher rated power, higher price. 

Has plenty of reserve energy for spurt or hill; speedy, yet always 
under most delicate control. Fully described in Catalog G 45 


A Distinct 


All of the supreme qualities that have made and kept 
Model G foremost in its class are paramount in the other Cadillacs—Model H, a 
luxurious four-cylinder, 30 h. p. Teale Car, $2,500 (Catalog H 45); Model S 
Runabout, $850, and Model T Touring Car, $1,000, sturdy single-cylinder cars de- 
scribed in Catalog T 45. 
The remarkable economy of maintenance in these latter types is emphasized in 
our booklet entitled 


‘‘The Truth About the Automobile and What it Costs to Maintain One ’’ 


Not based on theory, but on actual figures of many owners. Copy free by ask- 
ing for booklet 45, 


Prices include pair of dash oil lamps and tail lamp 





























CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Member A.L. A. M., Detroit, Mich. 





You can buy Travelers 
Cheques of the American 
Express Company any- 
where. You can cash 
them in Cairo or London 
—Tokio or Sydney—any- 
where you go. 


Travelers Cheques 
of the 


American Express 


Company 


represent the most modern form of 
carrying funds. Originated by the 
American Express Company in 1891, 
they now stand on a par with the 
best known currency of the world. 


Travelers Cheques are cashed 
without discount by Banks, and 
accepted by Hotels, Stores and 

Transportation Companies, thus 
doing away with the difficulties 
and inconveniences attendant 
upon ordinary methods of letters 
of credit. 

Full information may 

be had at any of the 

Company’s Agencies, 

or by addressing its 

Travelers 


Cheque Department 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
65 Broadway. 72 Monroc St. 
BOSTON 
43 Franklin St. 
MONTREAL 
202 St. James St. 
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FRIEND of Ltre sends us’ the fol- 
lowing: 
To Tuat LITERARY ZOO 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
And, born to scribble, what else can we do? 
We grasp at Lire, and offer it our best— 
But MASSON, stern protector of the ZOO 
And mighty censor in the field of fun, 
Wielding a pen concise and very clear, 
Says, “Prove in some other field what you 
have done; 
No unknown animals admitted here.” 
J. W. 
Dear MapAm: You are wrong. No 
animal is barred out, provided his fur is of 
the right quality. 2 -in, Bee 


The Atherton-Bigelow Hen Ranch 


Fok some time past we have been en- 
deavoring to run down Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton—not, we hasten to explain, in 
the sense of her critics’ endeavors before 
she set a trap for them with the anony- 
mous ‘‘Aristocrats.”’ But, as she flits from 
hemisphere to hemisphere—from Berlin 
to the Blue Grass and San Francisco, and 
from Macmillan’s to Harper’s—we have 
been trying to reach her ear with an in- 
quiry: Why have you started a hen-ranch 
at Malden-on-Hudson? A not too in- 
quisitive questioning, we trust; but one 
that we have made in vain. Yet lacking 
her direct testimony, we have, in the course 
of, this quest, accumulated circumstantial 
evidence of her purpose. Mrs. Atherton, 
as everybody knows, journeyed all the way 
to Alaska to get material for one chapter 
in her ‘‘Rezanov.”’ Unlike Tom Moore, who 
wrote “Lalla Rookh” without ever seeing 
India, and sang of peris and pearly gates 
without ever getting nearer them than 
Lord Byron was likely to get, in the esti- 
mation of Mrs. Grundy; .unlike Jane 
Porter, who wrote ““Thaddeus of Warsaw” 
without a glimpse of Poland; unlike the 
clever hack writers who will take you 
globe-trotting on the strength of their 
travels, or travail, in libraries—Mrs. 
Atherton believes in personally conducted 
fiction only when the author has actually 
examined the ground. For all we know, 
she may at the present moment be some- 
where in the tropics—quite near the equa- 
tor, where people and literature are never 
anemic—collecting a paragraph for her 
next novel. It would not in the least sur- 
prise us, since, fresh from the perusal of her 
“Ancestors,” we have come upon the clue 
to her singular interest in hens: to hatch 
her plot, she took to hatching chickens, 
and saw them scratch ere she put pen to 
paper. 














luxurious open car for summer. 












We furnish this superb car, with Removable Coupe Top, for $1,900; with 
Leather Top, $1,700; with both Re- 
movable Coupe Top and Leather Top, 
$2,000; without Leather Top, $1,600. 


Write for Catalogue. Agentsin principal cities. 
Pope Motor Car Company 


Waverley Department 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





The above picture shows the Model 70 C, Removable Coupe Top 


Pope-Waverley Electric 


in action. This is the one car in the electric sections of the New York and Chicago 
National Automobile Shows that created widespread and favorable comment from both 
press and public, as marking a long step in advance in Electric Automobile construction. 

As the cuts show, the Coupe Top is readily removable, making it ‘at™once a 
stylish and comfortable storm-proof Coupe: for‘inclement weather, and a graceful, 
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(The OXYGEN Tooth Powder‘ 


Does all and more of the work usually 
left to a vigorous action of the tooth brush. 
Try it and see how white your teeth get. 
At all druggists, 25 cents. 


Dainty trial size can and booklet sent on receipt of 5 cents 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91.97 Fulton. St., N.Y. 
— 
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cours” ~=TOURS 


During January, February and Marth 


19 days, $131 
37 days, $320 
56 days, $410 
62 days, $565 
63 days, $800 


MADEIRA 
SPA 
ITALY 
ALGERIA 
RIVIERA 
EGYPT 
and the NILE 


Rates include all expenses aboard ship.and ashore 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE ~ 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Franeiseo 
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Liqueur 


MaRiQuEE ATARRAG 


FAR ves 


bres Chartres 








} On UBRUR 
Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the 
Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, 
and known throughout the world as Char- 
treuse. The above cut represents the bottle 
and label employed in the putting up of the 
article since the Monks’ annie from France, 
and it is now known as Liqueur Peres Char- 
treux (the Monks, however, still retain the right 
to use the old bottle and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks, who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years, taking it with them at the 
time they left the Monastery of La Grande 


Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone possess . 


a knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar. No Liqueur associated with the name 
of the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 
and made since their expulsion from France is 
genuine except that made by them at Tarra- 
gona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, ‘N. . Je 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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RS. ATHERTON, moreover, has the 

journalistic instinct—which is not 
surprising in the great-grandniece of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the daughter of The 
Golden Era’s editor, who published the 
first newspaper in San Francisco. The late 
Joseph B. McCullagh, of St. Louis (Eu- 
gene Field’s ‘‘Little Mack”), defined the 
newspaper instinct as the intuitive knowl- 
edge of where hell is going to break loose, 
and having a correspondent there to put 
the news on the wire. Mrs. Atherton ful- 
filled that ideal by being on the spot when 
the San Francisco earthquake came, but 
she reserved her impressions of it for a 


novel. 
ok * ok 


UT to return to our muttons—which, in 
this case, happens to be hens. It is to 
Mrs. Atherton’s partner in commercial en- 
terprise—Mr. Poultney (we were about to 
say Poultry) Bigelow—that we owe the 
success of our search. Mr. Bigelow— 
(widely, and to some persons favorably, 
known as the author of “Idle Hours in 
Panama,” “At College with the Kaiser,” 
“Kings Who Have Met Me,” “The German 
Silver Question,” etc., etc.) —himiself holds 
a brief forthe hen. ‘‘Comeand findme,” he 
answered, hospitably, upon our request 
for information. ‘‘Of course, there can be 
no literature without hens—for no story 
can be well told save ab ovo, no man can 
reach the heart of his fellows unless he 
talks the tongue of nature—of pastures— 
of the furrow—of sunlight on the hills of 
the HEART! Gertrude Atherton is great 
because she loves nature; of course, she is 
the soul of the great chicken-farm of Mal- 
den-on-Hudson. You say it was a goose 
that saved Rome. I answer that none but a 
goose would have done it. Show me a sin- 
gle Roman that has a word to say in favor 
of his city, and I will show you that every 
real Roman sang the praise of life beyond 
municipal microbes. What sings the no- 
blest Roman of them all—the magnificent 
rustic, Horace of Tibur: 
Vivere nature si convenienter oportet, 
Ponendeque domo querenda est area 
primum, 
Novistine locum potiorem rure beato? 
“Horace knew his metropolitan salon, 
and he chose the life of the hen-yard.” 
* ** * 
LL of which seems to us like special 
pleading by one commercially com- 
mitted to the hen. When it comes to 
Horace, we confess to being a little rusty. 
(We know our Roosevelt better.) But did 
Horace raise chickens on his Sabine farm ? 
We have a misty recollection that he “kept 
a bee.” 


The Perils of Culture 


FN gecomior contemporary observers of 
American social phenomena the im- 
pression somehow prevails that the earn- 
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The Proof is in the 


Comparison 








GOUPON 
BOND 


Prove 
it 


your 
self 





Particular people, whose 
pride of name and pride 
in product goes into their 
stationery, have preferred 
COUPON BOND—Irrespective 
of price—for over fifteen 
years. 


Not the cheapening hurry of to- 
day, but the old, slow, careful methods 
that make for fineness and permanence, 
are still used in making COUPON 
BOND. Its beautiful color and tex- 
ture, its remarkable toughness and 
erasing qualities, make. it not only a 
distinctive paper, but the de luxe and 
incomparable paper for all business 
correspondence. Write your letters so 
they will compel a reading—write 
them on 


COUPON BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


Order 500 sheets and envelopes from your stationer 
or printer and enjoy complete letter satisfaction. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest manufacturers of fine Cover, Book and 
Writing Papers in America. 29 Mills. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


We are glad to send to firms who desire 
to better their letters—and who will 
write us on their letterhead—samples 
of GOUPON BOND, in, assorted 
weights and colors. There’s a weight 








and color and finish for vour particular 





requirements. 














To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 











Miles Greenwood, Melrose Station, Boston, Mass., 
makes a specialty of handling films for partic- 
ular amateur photographers. A.ny one willing 
to pay for the best should try his work, 
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est pursuit of culture at any cost is con- 
fined to our own people. An American 
moralist and philosopher, Mr. James L. 
Ford, has even detected in some of its ex- 
pressions a sort of pseudo-intellectuality 
that he calls “‘culturine”—its most vicious 
manifestations taking the form of con- 
versational pose and piffle, with a by- 
product of near-literature. It is, therefore, 
instructive and cheering to note the recent 
remarks of a London journalist, Mr. Clem- 
ent Shorter, who assures us that the 
“conceit of culture” which caught the few 
in the seventies and eighties has now 
caught the many, so that ‘‘the man in the 
street”’ is precisely the man who is reading 
the novels of George Eliot. In Mr. Short- 
er’s opinion, “Romola” and the rest were 
produced by an industry and intellectual 
culture that had not a spark of genius; 
and he calls upon Mr. Augustine Birrell to 
reread “Adam Bede” and ‘“Middle- 
march,” and reverse the general judg- 
ment by issuing an obiter dictum that 
shall brand them, finally and forever, as 
“mighty dull.” 
a oo 

URIOUSLY enough it was Carlyle— 

if memory serves us—who was sim- 
ilarly affected by George Eliot; only, dis- 
daining Mr. Shorter’s adverbial American- 
ism, he called her “simply dull.” Is it 
possible that criticism and popular taste 
will repeat themselves in the case, say, of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and that “Robert 
Elsmere” will be redevoured in the face 
of a certain prophetic generalization by 
Matthew Arnold, and despite the sense of 
dreariness uppermost in a few readers of 
such fiction ? 

But what especially interests us is Mr. 
Shorter’s allusion to the outbreak of cul- 
ture in the British middle classes. Can it 
be a transatlantic contagion? (That we 
have a middle class—in an intellectual 
sense, at least—was recently disclosed to 
an audience of disconcerted ladies by 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan.) A purely 
rhetorical question. Suppose we turn it 
and Mr. Shorter over to the women’s 
clubs for discussion. We dislike a certain 
condescension in his tone; and we are the 
less moved to mercy inasmuch as he fur- 
ther notes with approval—‘“‘as a piece of 
sound criticism on the part of a friend” — 
a remark attributed to Mme. Bodichon, 
the founder of Girton College, and a friend 
of George Eliot: “I suppose the time will 
come when all cultured people will be able 
to write novels like hers.” 

An appalling, a terrifying suggestion. 
A grisly and a gruesome potential which, 
quickened with the name of action, might 
well tempt us to follow the example of 
Thoreau, and take to the woods. 

w. 7.2 





Vehicles 


give more speed and greater mile- | 
age than any other electric made. 


Their handsome designs-—elegance of | 
appointments and aristocratic appearance 


give the Baker Electrics a distinction 
and individuality which denote superiority 
and refinement. 


The complete line of Baker Electric 
Coupes, Broughams, Victorias, Landau- 
lets, Surreys, Runabouts, etc., including 
the interesting 


Baker Electric Roadster 


which is something new in electrics, are 
fully illustrated and described in our 
1908 catalogue, which will be sent to any 
address, upon request. 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 
33 W. 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















The China known since 1840 as 
HAVILAND CHINA 


Is stamped under each plece avvilan, 
in green underglaze France 


The decorated China has 


an additional stamp 
in red on the glaze 


eilands 
: 0 
Limoges 








CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ ARABIC” 


To THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 
Seventy days. costing only $400.00 and up, including shore excursions. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 
Days in Esypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, 
the Riviera, et 


40 TOU RS TO EUROPE vrevessive 


d attractive ever offered. F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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BERMUDA 


“THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT” 


Only 45 hours from New York, by frequent steamers of Quebec S. S. Co, 
(29 Broadway, N. Y.) Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath- 
ing. Climate delightful throughout the-winter. The well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 42% 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs. Hamilton, Bermuda 
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BRANDIES | : 









GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 





Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 














What you think about business 
stationery isn’t quite so impor- 
tant as what your correspond- 
ent thinks. Don’t buy 


The standard paper jor business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for this Water Mark” 


because it pleases you, but be- 
cause it influences the man you 
write in your favor. 


Oxtp Hampsuire Bonn is a clean, crisp paper, made for clean, 
crisp business folks. It is sold on the 
assumption that there’s economy in qual- 
ity. A handsome specimen book mailed 
upon request, showing letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








GENTLEMEN 


Who dress for style, neatness 
and comforr wear the improved 


BOSTON 
oe 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


tat i] 2 The Name is 
ay a on every 
! loop— 
PPy, CUSHION 
\ BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25¢c. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 








“VIYELLA’ 


REG'D 


FLANNEL 
New Fall Designs for 1907 


Plaids! Stripes! Solid Colours! 


FOR 


Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Dressing Sacks 
and Children’s Garments, Men’s Golfing 
Shirts, Pajamas, Etc. 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading Dry 


Goods Stores and Men’s Furnishers 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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ANNIVERSARY NUMBER Published by LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Vol. LI January 2, 1908 No. 1314 J.A. Mitchell, Pres. A. Miller, Sec. and Treas. 
. 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 


To LIFE—1883-1908 


Acrostic 





L°?! how the years pass by! and still you 
thrive. 


O LIFE, indeed, you’re very much alive. 


ap tg 
WY YD 





\\ 


SS 
SS 


N° sprightlier elf ere sprang from print- 
ing-press. 

G° lightly, Time. (This fellow needs du- 
ress.) 


Ss 


SSS 


L=ET’s linger in the past. How short the 
years! 
] WELL remember how my early fears 


FoR your existence used quite to appal. 


FACH number might, indeed (I feared), 
end all. 






’ ae’ Y UW MY 
Ze f “i? WA 
UNTIL I saw the steady rise you had, fff 


{ 
ib ( 
Not quite content to be a passing fad. } 


"THEN month by month I trotted by your 
side 

ONWARD! (you’d such an independent 
stride !) 


LIFE means much more to all of us than 
when 

|? had no knight of pencil, brush and 
pen. 

FAR into cycles yet unknown, may you ate 


ENTER each coming year the lists anew! 
A Friend. “MOVE ON!” 


It Was Surprising Wasted 


we: Old Goliath must have been surprised at little geste (laying down the newspaper after reading the details 

David knocking him out with a stone. of the latest domestic-financial tragedy): Sad story, sad 

Wacc: Well, very likely such a thing had never entered his story. What does it profit a man if he gains the whole world, 
head before. and has one or two surplus women thrown in? 


‘ . \ 
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DURING THE FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY 






























HEN Lire was ten years old he celebrated his birthday by giving a dinner 

at which were present, among others, the artists and writers who had been 
associated with his career up to that time. Mr. Julian Hawthorne, always a good 
friend, as well as one of our most distinguished guests, offered his congratulations 


TO LIFE ON ITS TENTH BIRTHDAY 


EAR Lire, if you’re but ten years old, 
O say, how may it be 

That six-and-forty past have rolled 

Since first I came to Thee? 
Ere you existed, how could I 

Adorn this earthly Sphere ? 
He without Lire to live who’d try 

Must be still-born, ’tis clear. 


But if in truth you’re only ten, 
And I’m alive, ’twould seem 

I’m but a little Boy again, 
And Age is all a dream; 

And all the World with us is young, 
And that fair Age of Gold 

Is here, whereof the poets sung— 
If we’re but ten years old. 


I’d like to think that this is so; 
Yet, if ’tis so, I think 
*T were wrong to let Delmonico 
Provide our food and drink. 
Ah! never little ten-year Boys ; 
Should birds and bottles swallow— - 
To Ginger-Pop restrict our Joys, 
With Bread-and-Milk to follow. 


I used to wonder why the tribe 
Of seers and poets of old 

In such conflicting terms describe 
Your virtues manifold. 

They call you long, and short, and cheap, 
And dear, and low, and high, 

A Thing to laugh at, and to weep, 
Despise, prize, welcome, fly. 
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“HOW CAN YOU SLEEP SO LATE IN THE MORNING?” 
“JUST WILL POWER, MOTHER.” 


From Julian Hawthorne 


in the following stanzas, and in the appended example of his skill as a marine and 
portrait artist. They have never bef’ ppeared in print, and the present seems 
an appropriate occasion on which _..» them the immortality to which they are 
entitled : 


But now the Mystery is solved: 
Those men of olden days 

From inner consciousness evolved 
Their notions of your ways. 

They never could have really known 
What qualities you hold, 

Since they long since were dead and gone, 
Ere LIFE was ten years old. 


Then let us sing, Long Live the King 
Of all the Witty Papers! 

Each blessed Thursday may he bring 
His Quips, Conceits, and Capers; 

Indeed, why should he ever end 
His royal reign of Laughter ? 

I doubt not PROVIDENCE will send 
Immortal Lire hereafter! 


And Hail! unto the Captains bold 
Who man LIFE’s jolly bark; 
May they the utmost Joys behold 
Of this Terrestrial Lark! 
Up Anchor! Hoist the Sails! Away! 
Grip fast the trusty Tiller! 
Good Voyage, good Grog, and plenteous Pay 
To MITCHELL, METCALFE, MILLER! 


orn 





Copyright, 1907, by Lirs Pusiisatnc Company. 
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\ TO THOSE WHO HAVE GONE 


Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 





























The Just-as-Good-as Man 


HEN I would buy a cake of soap that’s suited to my mind 
I much resent the man who keeps the “ just-as-good-as”’ 
kind. 
In breakfast foods, and potted meats, and sardines in a can, 
The kind I want I want, despite the “‘just-as-good-as’”’ man. 


If I a porous plaster need to ease my lumba-go, 

And seek the druggist for to get this cure-all for my woe, 

It stirs my wrath to hear him say, “Our two-cent postage stamps 
Stick just as fast as plasters do to backaches and to cramps.” 


And if I’d go to Rome, N. Y., it plays the very deuce 
To have the porter put me off at night at Syracuse, 
And later on excuse himself, and impudently say 
That “Syracuse is just as good as Rome is any day.” 


In books I find it just the same. I don’t want E. P. Roe 

When I incline to read a line or two by E. A. Poe; 

And when I ask for Libby’s works how can I rest serene 

When Mr. Bookman hands me Caine, the “‘ just-as-good-as” Jean? 


If Dickens I am after I won’t have G. P. R. James, 

Or Mrs. Eden Southworth or those other “good-as” names; 
And if in play I seek surcease at dewy eve from toil 

I won’t have Schenck on Poker when I ask for Standard Hoyle. 





HERE HE COMES! 





























In short, that “ just-as-good-as” man is on my nuisance list, 

And some day I devoutly hope we’ll find that he is missed, 

Not to appear upon the sphere again until that hoot 

When Gabriel drops his ancient horn and blows his substi-toot. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 
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How Lire Began 


Reprinted jrom the Tenth Anniversary Number of Lije, 1893 


EN years ago an unsuspecting studio at the corner of Broadway 

and Twenty-seventh Street was occupied by the author of this 
history. It night be well to introduce myself as The Fool, or the 
Deluded Jackass, not so much to avoid analysis of character as to 
convey a clear idea of my position in the eyes of intelligent friends 
during the struggle herein related. 

It was an afternoon in the May of 1882, while at work on a 
drawing for “Our Continent,” that a disturbing idea came in and 
took possession of the studio and myself. There came at first the 
realization that making sketches of life and character was far more 
interesting than painting pictures; that they contained more spirit 
and human interest; that moreover there were thousands to see 
and enjoy such drawings to the few who cared to look at a painting 
when once upon a wall. Then, with the regret that no medium 
existed by which to reach the public, save one page in the back 
part of a dying magazine, came the seductive thought: 

“Why not do it myself?” 

It was one of those ideas that once in possession lays hold for 
victory. 

The very next morning I sought my friend H., the publisher, 
and unfolded the scheme. H. smiled upon it. Moreover he knew 
just the man to make it a success. That man was M., the clever 
author. A meeting was soon arranged when we lunched at the 
clever author’s house, and a delightful afternoon it was. The 
clever author was brimming over with ideas. He outlined with 
skill and decision the make-up and policy of such a paper, and, 
although many of his theories were very different from my own, 
he filled me with a great respect for H ’s judgment in selecting 
so capable a man. The paper, to me, seemed already in existence. 
But the end was cruel. He regretted that other work prevented his 
taking any active part himself in the enterprise. 

It was evident he preferred being outside the project to being in 
it. That this should have a cooling effect upon H. was only natural, 
as he had already expressed the opinion that the clever author was 
the only man in New York capable of conducting such a paper 
successfully. 

Other men were suggested, but with no results. Various signs 
at this time seemed to indicate with some clearness that the wind 
was in the wrong direction; and H., who was not a Deluded Jack- 
ass, began to lose the keen edge of his desire. 

The summer went by and the autumn came, but it brought no 
progress, nor signs of any. H. had other matters demanding his 
attention, and the new paper was not among them. He finally told 
me I must count him out. 

There was cold promise in a periodical without a publisher, par- 
ticularly as my ignorance of the business was of that depth and 
profundity where language fails to give a just conception. But 
there was no time to waste in caution, and I resolved to go ahead 
by myself. If the first number came out within a year, it should 
appear at least by January, and now October had nearly gone. 
It was a happy hour for the new enterprise when Edward S. 
Martin consented to take charge of the literary end. He possessed 
just the qualities demanded. His prose and verse were already 
well known among a chosen few. There was in his work an unusual 
freshness and delicacy, and when necessary a humorous but telling 
satire, that rendered him the very man for such a paper. A letter 
was dispatched to him, and I hurried back to New York. 

While waiting for Martin’s answer, an energetic search was 
begun for a business manager. 

As the chances of securing an able, honest, and reasonably per- 
fect business manager seemed to dwindle as the search continued, 

overtures were made to one or two publishers, but always with the 








same result. In fact, the sarcastic smile with which success had so 
far held aloof seemed now to become a hearty laugh as the business 
end refused to develop. 

Martin soon came, and his confidence in the undertaking was 
strong enough to induce him to remain. He at once began a gallant 
struggle to accumulate material. This was dispiriting work, as the 
men of reputation were, as a rule, unwilling to bury their work in 
such an experiment. The result was that he produced himself as 
much matter as he received from other hands. It was now Novem- 
ber, with no indications of a business department, and the first 
issue was to appear in January. By this time discouragement had 
come to be a portion of the daily life, and we took it in giant doses. 
The idea of starting such a paper had from the very outset excited 
among sensible friends only astonishment and pity. Thus far 
scarcely a cheering word or a prophecy of success had been heard, 
so when a friend offered one day to present me to the business 
manager of a prominent illustrated weekly I gladly accepted, say- 
ing to myself, “This man who knows the business can see the 
sense of the endeavor and will give me information and encourage- 
ment.” 

There were threads of silver in the hair of the business manager, 
and there was decision in his voice. He listened politely to a de- 
scription of the aims and hopes of the future paper, then, after a 
few intelligent questions, said: “As I understand, you mean to 
give the public a periodical about half the size of Harper’s Weekly, 
Puck or Judge, and yet ask the same price for it. Now, to get that 
price, your smaller publication must be unquestionably better in 
quality, both artistic and literary. Have you secured the men 
whose work and reputation will assure you that position ?” 

“No. The artists are not to be had.” 

“And the literary men?” 

“The same with them.” 

“That’s bad enough. Is your own experience in journalism such 
as to warrant you in going ahead under such—peculiar circum- 
stances ?” 

“T have had no experience in journalism.” 

“None whatever ?” 

“None whatever.” 

The man of experience indulged in a smile, but a smile of sad-, 
ness and pity. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he asked, “just to gratify my 
curiosity—on what you are building your hopes of success?” 

“On the fact of there being an unoccupied field for it. If such 
papers can thrive in Europe, there must be a place for one in 
America.” 

“Previous efforts have demonstrated the reverse, and they have 
done it pretty clearly.” 

“But this paper will be a very different thing from any of its 
predecessors—of a higher grade and far more artistic.” 

“How can that be when the best men hold aloof?” 

“That will occur only at the beginning. I think it will prove an 
opportunity for talent now unrecognized to come to the front.” 

Again the business manager smiled the sorrowing smile. 

“All that you have said is pure theory, without a single solid 
fact on which it would be safe to risk a dollar. Take my advice 
and drop the whole business while you can. A year from now you 
will be amazed that you ever seriously thought of it.’’ 

When the writer stepped out upon the sidewalk after this inter- 
view, he said to himself: 

“Probably the advice is good, but if I listen to reason I shall 
weaken.” 

So the next morning I hastened to De Vinne’s to make arrange- 
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ments for the printing. De Vinne had been selected because in an 
experiment of this hazardous nature, where the other features 
were so uncertain, the best of printing would be none too good. 
It was something of a disappointment to find that he would under- 
take no weekly publications of any kind. 

At asecond establishment my overtures were listened to politely, 
but after a thorough comprehension of the facts, the proprietor 
regretted his inability to cooperate. A visit to a third printer was 
equally unsuccessful. It was evident that printers shared with the 
rest of mankind a reluctance to identify themselves with this par- 
ticular kind of folly. Although number three refused to print the 
paper, it was here my eyes were gladdened by the only ray of hope 
in the shape of a cheering fact that illumined the swampy ground 
through which I was wading. This printer had printed Vanity 
Fair, and he said that its circulation was fourteen thousand copies 
at the time of its death. Now, I knew that with a circulation of ten 
thousand the future Lire would yield a profit. To be sure, the 
field was now occupied by two highly colored and successful 
rivals, and Vanity Fair had no competition; but encouragement 
was such a rare fruit on this slippery journey that every particle 
of juice was extracted from the unlooked-for refreshment. 

These three typographical defeats had used up the afternoon. 
But the next day some one told me of the Gilliss Brothers, in Ful- 
ton Street, who did most artistic work, and I lost no time in going 
there. The crushing defeats of the previous afternoon had resulted 
in that state of mind familiar to the clown in the Christmas panto- 
mime, from whom everything is jerked away as he is about to lay 
his hand upon it. My joy, therefore, was very great to find the 
Gilliss Brothers willing to print the paper. But their heads also 
were cool and not fired by misleading enthusiasm, for they insisted 
that the payment for each edition should be made in advance. 

One afternoon, about this time, Martin came into the studio 
and said in his usual quiet tone: 

“T have found him.” 

“Whom ?” 

“Our business manager. His name is Miller-—Andrew Miller. 
I knew him at college.” 

* “And you think he is equal to it?” 

“Well, he is young.” 

“That’s sensible. And he is not handicapped by any experience 
in the business ?” 

‘“We must remember that if-he were he would be out of harmony 
with his partners.” 

But an interview with Mr. Miller convinced us both that we had 
finally discovered the man for the gap. Although the stigma of 
youth was on him, he knew something of the business from a pre- 
vious connection with the Daily Graphic, and with one of the 
largest advertising agencies in the country. He joined LIFE at 
once, and his activity, together with his knowledge of the require- 
ments of his own business, gave impetus and reality tothat neglected 
but vital department. This enabled the two editors to put more 
energy and time into their own work. 

We at least reached the field of battle. And there was one who 
was exceedingly glad to see LIFE in existence. Although it was 
probably nobody’s ideal of what such a paper ought to be, the in- 
teresting fact should be remembered that few professionals were 
willing to draw or to write for it. 

It looked at one time as if the drawings, if there were any, would 
all be made by myself. Had it not been for Attwood, Kendrick and 
McVickar there would have been few illustrations in those early 
numbers. 

The first number bore the date of January 4, 1883. The others 
followed with confusing rapidity. Friday, the day we went to press, 
seemed to come around about three times a week. The first num- 
ber, probably from its novelty, sold reasonably well. The second 
issue showed a falling off. When the returned copies came back 


they showed that not a quarter of the edition had been sold. Of 
the third issue, nearly all returned upon our hands. And when the 
returns of the fourth and fifth came in, the three anxious men who 
counted them made the bloodcurdling discovery that the unsold 
copies outnumbered the edition printed! Six thousand had been 
issued, and there were six thousand two hundred returns. It 
seemed for a moment that miracles were being resorted to that 
LiFe’s defeat might be quicker. A more careful examination, how- 
ever, showed the extra copies were from previous editions. 

Thus it went for many weeks, and all the time there ran a stream 
of money into the yawning mouth of the feeble but determined 
infant. During this period it was imperative that the editors should 
be chipper and amusing; and that the business manager should 
appear elated with success. 

This would have been less difficult if the public had taken an 
interest in the paper, but the ease with which they got along with- 
out it was a sickening revelation. That they cared too little for 
LIFE to pay ten cents for it developed swiftly from a suspicion into 
a freezing fact. 

Any hopes that Lire would spring into existence a perfected 
thing had been shattered by a closer knowledge of its artistic re- 
sources; or rather by a realization of their absence. Our task, as 
editors, was not the selection and arrangement of clever material. 
Neither was it deciding as to the precise nature of a cartoon or the 
artistic relation of one drawing to its neighbor. It was the com- 
pulsory evolution, and with no delay, of a cartoon of some kind, 
and the forcing into existence of enough drawings to supply a 
relentless demand. 

While Martin and I were having an uphill struggle in collecting 
material that refused to exist, Miller was, perhaps, accomplishing 
a yet greater miracle in securing advertisements for a paper with 
no circulation, and collecting a revenue from sales when no copies 
were sold. 

There came a day in March when LIFE seemed on the point of 
rubbing noses with Defeat. Outside was a driving storm. Inside, 
I was trying, by hard work, to ignore the forebodings of disaster 
that for weeks had been roosting about the office. Before me lay a 
letter from a literary light answering a request to contribute. This 
he was unable to do, but he gave a bit of advice: “ Better throw 
your money into the gutter than put it into such a paper.” 

Martin was away, and it was long after the hour when Miller 
usually turned up. But a boy soon entered bearing a note: 


Dear M.: I was out all yesterday afternoon in the rain and 
got a soaking. To-day have a heavy cold and the doctor says I 
must stay in bed. It is going badly down town. No sales to 
speak of. We must brace up. 
Yours, A. MILLER. 
Brace up! How? On what? 
As I walked about the office to get up a livelier circulation and 
a more cheerfulstate of mind, the door opened and let in the emis- 
sary from the American News Company. He was tottering under 
what seemed about a ton of Lires. As he dropped them, the floor 
shivered, and he straightened his back with a sigh of relief. Then 
I said jauntily, as if nobody cared: 
“Good many returns this week.” 
The porter smiled a wicked smile, for he was an old man and 
was not deceived. 
“Many? Why that ain’t a quarter of what’s down in the cart.” 
And when he came up for the fourth time and deposited his bur- 
den, it was hard to realize that so many copies of any periodical 
had ever been printed in the United States. If called upon to guess 
at the number, I should have said about a hundred million. 
And it was my lot that evening at a dinner party to hear the gen- 
tleman opposite say to the lady beside him: 
“Have you seen that new paper?” 
“ No.” 
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“Well, you haven’t lost much.” 

“What is it?” 

“LIFE is its name. Short Lire would have expressed it better, 
perhaps,” and the conversation drifted into more interesting fields. 

Those were the days when Fate, with a heavy club, seemed wait- 
ing for us behind convenient corners. 

But Lire had no intention of giving up the struggle. 

During this period it was alarming to reflect upon the number 
of intelligent Americans who got along comfortably without pur- 
chasing our paper. 

Miller threw himself into his work with an energy and per- 
severance that had much to do with the final victory. Of the three 
conspirators, he was the only one, at that time, who possessed, 
from his own experience, any practical knowledge of the business, 
and this knowledge he brought to bear with such resolution and 
activity that the wavering advertiser yielded in spite of himself, and 
the cautious news dealer ordered copies which otherwise would 
never have seen the light. The dollar that was due to LIFE 


came forth from his hiding place when he felt that Miller’s eye was 
on him. 

In May and June there came a microscopic gain. And this gain, 
instead of diminishing through the summer months, as we had 
anticipated, seemed to increase. By August the increase was an 
unmistakable reality. In September the happy discovery was made 
that Lire was holding its own. There were no profits in sight, but 
there was no loss. 

After this we struck a level road to prosperity. With every num- 
ber the sales increased, not fitfully and with variations, but with big, 
even strides. 

Lire has ever since behaved like a model boy. He has thriven 
and waxed apace, and there is every prospect of his living to a 
green old age and getting in some painful punches upon the ribs 
of Melancholy and Humbug. 

He lays no claim to perfection, but he means to continue the 
good fight for Justice, Cheerfulness and Charity. 

J. A. Mitchell. 


Some Birthday Gossip 
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IF TEEN years since the preceding lines were written. And 
Lire is twenty-five years old! 

Well, during those years he has not retired from the good 
fight and he has done his little possible—as we say in French— 
for Justice, Cheerfulness and Charity. On the persons of 
Melancholy and Humbug he has inflicted punishment. 

Of course, the world is not perfect yet. But give us time. 
Astronomically this globule we inhabit is a small thing. So is 
Lire, astronomically, and it would hardly be fair to expect 
him, in his first quarter of a century, to exterminate all Melan- 
choly even from his own planet. 

It may appear that Lire is doing some boasting 
in this number and is patting himself rather freely 
on the back. And why not? What could be more 

ok to his glory than his host of friends? And such 
friends! 

To live twenty-five years is not, humanly, a re- 


F Cy markable feat. Nor is it customary at that age to 


congratulate oneself in public and assume the 


4 re laurel or sing songs of triumph. But we claim, for 
““ hc 


the customary individual deserves no special honor 


this jubilation, extenuating circumstances. While 
* for surviving a century, we hold that a surviving 


baby shows remarkable vitality who, at birth, was plunged at 
once into a kettle of hot water, with swift alternations of the 
ice-chest, the feather-bed and the battlefield, and 
was weaned on overdoses of taffy and abuse. What- 
ever his other failings he, at least, was not evanes- 
cent. And when we recall other babies—and some 
big ones, too—who have succumbed since LIFE 
began, we cannot resist a suspicion that we are quite 
a superior brand of infant. 

And, for an infant, twenty-five years is quite a 
period. There are bugs up on the Nile, we are told, 
who acquire their education, marry, start families, 
grow old and die, all in an hour. Those bugs beat 
Lire, of course, in celerity of action—at least in some 
departments. But, relatively, we are not so far behind, and in 
our brief span we have done equally amazing things. 

This boy, by the way, who has been personating LIFE all 
these years, was never formally christened. He is somewhat in 
the nature of an impostor. He came uninvited. 

Berore the paper was many months old we felt the need of 
some pictorial personification, as with Punch, Puck and other 
contemporaries. We found, however, that deciding upon a 
figure to represent the sheet was no easy matter. The best ones 
seemed already in use. We thought of many things, but to 
each there was some objection. And while we were taking our 
time—for there were far more important things to lie awake 
over at that period—it happened that others had decided the 
question. The little chap on the cover—he who is dancing 
with his girl—had been accepted by the general public as the 
personal representative of the sheet. In drawing the cover I 
had no such thought. While intended for young life in general, 
for youth and jollity, he was not designed as a personal portrait 
of this especial publication—this individual Lirr. But with 
all our readers and contributors he had been so accepted. 
And as such he has been dancing around the world ever since. 

Being one of the few papers in existence neither owned or 
controlled by sect or class, school syndicate or individual 
millionaire ; owing allegiance to no political, financial, religious 
or social body, he has had his share of fun. He has always 
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been guided—or led astray—solely by his own conscience and 
his own judgment. And that in itself is considerable sport. 
He believes that he has had more enjoyment during his 
existence than most of his contemporaries. Inci- 
dentally, he has righted some wrongs 
and brought sunshine into gloomy cor- 
ners. Among his valued friends he 
counts those twenty-eight thousand 
little children from the city to whom 
he has given a fortnight’s outing in the 
country. Did you ever stand in that 
long dining-room with its rows of chil- 
dren sitting at table, hear their three 
cheers for a certain periodical and then 
see them fall to work? Well, it has 
done Lire himself a heap of good. 

It should be remembered, when LIFE 

. begins to boast and swagger, that it is 
not alone of himself he sings, but of those who have helped 
make him what he is—those friends of pen and pencil without 
whose aid he would be to-day but a foolish recollection. 

Of the various M.’s responsible for 
this publication, three of the origi- 
nals—Martin, Miller and my- 
self—are still on deck. Met- 
calfe joined the crew in 1887. 
Masson’s baby fingers first 
tampered with the tiller in 
January, 1895. It may be in- 
ferred, by those who most 
despise us, that a close connec- 
tion with this periodical merely 
requires that a name begin 
with M. Take Masson, for instance. For a conception of 
just how deficient this person really is in a sense of humor, 
how dull, narrow, and partial, how one-sided, comprehensively 
ignorant and generally unfit for an editorial position, we refer 
the reader to those scribes whose contributions are most 
frequently rejected. . 

In those earliest days Miller, Martin and my- 
self—with a few other cranks—were the crew, 
cargo and passengers, the sails, the rudder, 
the ballast and the ocean. We were, in 
fact, everything except the favoring 
breeze. That came a iong time after. 
Frank Attwood was also at the birth. He 
drew our first cartoon—and many others. 
LirE does not forget his enthusiasm, his 
Y friendship, his loyalty to the struggling 
< sheet. Seven years we were together, his 
death in April, 1900, severing the connec- 
tion. 

I can truthfully say of Martin that his 
civilizing influence has done much toward 
keeping Lire from the gallows—the rest 
of us out of jail. From the first number 
to the present day he has written—with 
few exceptions—our editorial page. It is, 
perhaps, needless to add that the moderation, justice, quiet 
humor, sanity and moral tone of these editorials have proved 





a benign influence toward counteracting certain pugnacious 
antics along the other pages of the paper. Even as it is, LIFE 
to-day is excluded from one or two sectarian institutions. 
In these cases, however, all is for the best. Certain types of 
virtue become demoralized by too much exposure to the light. 
And if Lire does not stand for truth and light, then spank 
him again. 

As to making enemies, a satirical sheet enjoys, of course, 
exceptional opportunities. Metcalfe and Kerfoot are constant 
treaders upon tender toes. While a dramatic critic deals, as 
we all know, with a triumphantly sensitive profession, a 

book reviewer is not slow in learning 
that even authors have feelings. 
For reliable information as to 
Kerfoot’s want of perception, 
his gross injustice and astound- 
ing incapacity as a judge of 
books, we refer the reader—as 
in Masson’s case—to those 
authors whose work he has 
adversely criticized. To keep 
Metcalfe out of jail we all had 
tolendahand. The Theatrical 
Trust was after him with blood 
in its eye. This benevolent 
institution, in bringing suit for 
libel against Lire, soon realized 
that it had jostled the wrong baby. Their first error was in 
estimating the sphere of the little publication by the size of 
its printed page. The printed page is small. But the number 
of educated Americans who read Lire is mighty. The Theat- 
rical Trust, however, being neither educated nor American, 
was naturally grieved by the discovery— ) 
after refusing Metcalfe admission to their 
houses—that he had not only Lire but the 
whole United States behind him. 

Apropos of enemies, we made an in- 
teresting discovery as the years rolled 
by;—that the creation of enemies, if the 
cause be honest, has not retarded in any 
degree our triumphant progress. While 
too wicked for the strictly pious and too 
“goody” for the strictly wicked, Lire 
has long since realized the futility of try- 
ing to be everything to everybody. To 
conduct a satirical sheet in which no 
feelings were hurt would require an order 
of abilities far higher than we claim. The 
families of exalted sinners, for instance, 
are naturally offended by our want of 
reverence. So far as we can judge—allowing for ample 
bias in our own favor—Lire has few enemies of long 
duration. If many such exist, they are too polite to let 
us know it. Of course, Lire has a healthy and continuous 
crop of the disgruntled. Almost every issue of the paper 
produces new ones. And they are so easily created! But 
the sudden malcontent, the hot hater of the present week, 
is almost certain, we find, to turn friend again. This may 
be attributed, of course, to our astonishing and unfailing wis- 
dom. But, being modest, we suspect another cause. The 
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angry correspondent upon whose favorite 
toe we have trodden soon finds that we 
are jumping with equal vigor upon the 
toe of his pet aversion. And this pleas- 
ure to him is greater than his own pain. 
And so, as the weeks go by, he learns 
that Lire, although an exasperating 
crank and a garrulous fool, has not a 
black heart; that his opinions, however 
shocking, are at least his own, and 
have never been for sale. 
J. A.M. 





BSCURITY is a condition which 
used to exist before the advent of 
the advertising agent. It is not now, 
however, recognized by the best people. 
To be obscure is a difficult matter in 
these days and one which requires con- 
stant thought. Just as you believe you 
have succeeded, you either steal enough 
money to become fairly prominent, or 
your wife falls in love with another man. 
The effort to be obscure is, in itself, 
often disastrous. You are almost certain 
to get caught at it. 

Many people have succeeded in be- 
coming obscure by living in New York. 
But this is too expensive, and at any 
moment one is likely to be run over, 
taken to a hospital, and labeled “Plain 
drunk.” - There are, however, other 
methods. 

One may become an author, a naval 
hero, or a Vice-President. But one is 
never quite safe even at these occupa- 
tions. Some authors are noticed. Some 
naval heroes get into a fight with the 
Administration. Some Vice-Presidents 
drink buttermilk. 


A Summer Echo 


RESH AIR BOY (at the beach): 
Who d’ell put all the salt in dis 
water ? 




















“DEED I HAIN’T DONE NUFFIN’, Boss !” 


A Winter's Task 


“DILLINGS and his wife are quite 
literary, aren’t they ?” 
“Ves. I understand they are spend- 
ing the long winter evenings reading to- 
gether the President’s message.” 





“5 A poet” 


15 
At the Start 


HERE have been introduced into this 

anniversary number four pages from 
the first number of Lire, which follow, 
beginning with the next page. It will be 
seen from them that LIFE was not en- 
tirely Minerva-like in its beginnings, and 
did not spring full-grown and ready-made 
out of anybody’s head. It represented an 
attempt to make a paper unlike any 
periodical in existence, It had no model 
which could be followed with any ap- 
proach to exactness. The conceptions 
of what it ought to be were still 
vague and various in the minds of its 
creators. The means of realizing those 
conceptions, such as they were, were 
imperfectly understood and very in- 
completely assembled. Indeed, they did 
not all exist in accessible form until 
Lire’s own necessities called them into 
active being. 

What the editors did was to get hold 
of what they could that came somewhere 
near suiting their purpose, put it into the 
paper, and bring the paper out with the 
new year. 

Of the contributions to the first num- 
ber, the one who knew his part the 
best was Frank Attwood. He could 
already do well at the start his full 
share of what needed to be done. His 
aptitude and experience were of the 
precise sort needed; and so in a differ- 
ent measure was McVickar’s. Mitchell 
could make pictures of the right flavor, 
but his immense accomplishments as 
an elicitor of good pictures from 
likely young artists were still to be de- 
veloped. 

As for the writers, they were men of 
talent and some of them were already 
experienced workmen, but they were not 
yet experienced as contributors to LIFE. 
And the literary editor was a very green 
hand, indeed, witha suitable enough bent, 
no doubt, but with very incomplete no- 
tions of what could be done or who 
could do it. 

So with Misgiving at the bow and In- 
experience at the helm, Lire slid down 
the greased ways in the big waters. 
That it managed to keep afloat -was 
due partly to merit, and partly to good 
luck, but.chiefly to the stubborn ina- 
bility of -its captain ever to recognize 
that it was time to scuttle. 

Edward S. Martin. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


W Ht is life? Go ask the club man, sucking idly at his 
cane, 
Gazing at the ox-eyed damsels, through his club’s broad window 
ane; 

“ Life’s a round of thoughtful dinners,” will his languid an- 
swer be, 

‘* Varied by some games at poker, till the hours are ‘sma’ and 
* wee,’” 


Life’s a whirl of drums and parties, till the nervous frame breaks 
down; 

’Tis a ceaseless drudge, a dying in the hard, relentless town; 

Life’s a bondage to the “ ticker’s” stern, immutable decrees; 

’Tis a serving at hard labor, since old Adam lost our ease.. 


Life’s the sparkle of the vintage, which we quaff—alleged 
champagne; 

’Tis the germ of wit which leavens; ’tis the flash amidst the rain; 

Life’s the nervous force that makes us differ from the states 
effete— 

Be it ours to catch its image, as it speeds on twinkling feet, 
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73 AN, that is born of woman,” says the praver- 
book, “ hath but a short time to live and is 
full of misery.” 

It does not take long to teach us that this is true; 
many who are still young can appreciate a great man’s 
saying, “that life has its two children—birth and 
death—and is bound to prize them equally.” 

For, with whom of us all has fate dealt so kindly 
that he has never felt the misery in life, and felt it 
enough to welcome kindly the knowledge that it has 
a certain end. 

Sadness comes to us unbidden, and when it goes 
away, it chooses its own time and not ours. Often it 
is good for us. Many a guest that we take with 
rapture to our bosoms does a far less kindly office 
than the grief we shun. 

Still, we shun it, and we do well. However faith- 
fully the plant js watered, it will not thrive without the 
sunshine. To that it turns, and grows toward it, and 
when it finds it, buds and blossoms and does its work. 

Fun is very good for men, and, provided it is of the 
right sort, the more they have of it, the better. 

We wish to have some fun in this paper, and to have 
it as nearly of the right sort as m~ ~be. And while we 
do not pledge ourselves to invariable jocularity, we 
shall try to domesticate as much as possible of the 
casual cheerfulness that is drifting about in an un- 
friendly world. 

We shall have something to say about religion, 
about politics, fashion, society, literature, the stage, 
the stock exchange, and the police station, and we 
will speak out what is in our mind as fairly, as truth- 
fully, and as decently as we know how. And if wis- 
dom does not die with us, so much the better, for 
some whom we resemble died young, either because 
the gods loved them, or for other reasons. 

We shall endeavor to be neither too sweet to live, 
nor too good to be true, and incidentally it may not 
be unfit for us to record how much we admire the 
judgment of the person who, when bidden to choose 
the form Of the death which had been decreed to him, 
was modestly content to be snuffed out by old age, 
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WHAT HINDERS. 


Des the young man love the girl? 
Oh, so much ! 

Will he tell her so? 

Not he. 

Why not? 

Because he is not prepared to follow it up. 

State the case. 

Let4x=—his income, of which 3x is given to him, and the rest is 
earned. It costs him for himself alone 5x, yearly, to live, and he is 
very careful. His grandmother is dead. If he should marry he would 
have to live in Hoboken and black his own boots. And he could not 
buy any more flowers. 

What is best for him to do? 

It is best for him to move on. 

And does the young girl think so? 

No, but she will, presently. 

Would it not have been lucky for these young people if they had 
been born poor ? 

Every time. 





ESTRANGED. 


Sir Hubert, Montressor, Fitz Eustace, Montrose, 

From the crown of his head to the tips of his toes 
Was as doughty a warrior as never knew fear ;— 
Provided no foe was unpleasantly near. 
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The Lady Alicia, Edith, De Vere, 

In birth, wit and beauty had never a 
peer. 

Her fortune was large and she was not 
to blame 

If her feet might be characterized as the 
same. 


Sir Hubert was handsome, was gallant, 
was young ; 

In a baritone voice, he his madrigals 
sung. 


It could not be termed, with veracity 
pure, 

But an one was deaf, one could barely 
endure. 


The Lady Alicia, ’tis needless to say, 

Had suitors in plenty, for favors to pray. 
A smile, or a word was sufficient award 
To make its recipient as proud as a lord. 


Sir Hubert was ogled by maiden and 
dame; 

The story, wherever he went, was the 
same. 

They languished and anguished ; they 
sighed and they pined : 

And hated each other it may be divined. 


But Lady Alicia, smile as she might, 

Had never a ghost of a grin for our 
knight ; 

And Hubert, though singing by night 
and by day, 

Neath Alicia’s casement ne’er warbled 
a lay. 


It might have been scorn, and it. might 
have been pique, 

That blushes for him never mantled her 
cheek. 

It might have been pique, and it might 
have béen scorn. 

That love in his heart for her never was 
born. 


Be that as it may, he ne'er sued for her 
hand. 

But fell a crusader in Palestine land. 

Be that as it may, she was wed to an Earl, 

Arousing the envy of many a girl. 


No sign from the lady !—no word from 
the knight ! 

But who knows the torture their hearts 
held from sight? 

Love’s secrets are sacred; so draw we 
the veil, 

And leave them to rest in oblivion’s pale. 


Nore.—In the writer’s private opirfion (please enclose 
stamp for same!), the principal reason they did not 
coalesce, was that while he died in 1300 and something, 
she was not born till 1848. Still this is mere conjecture. 
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IT IS A POOR RULE, ETC. 


[Horror of Mrs. CLENDENNING DE PEYSTER at 
table-cloth, pours on claret to take out the stain.] 


of which he was fortunately discovered by a washer- 
woman, and saved from an untimely death by starva- 
tion. 

That the Western people should, in the interests of 
humanity and economy, have substituted the Christ- 
mas tree for the Christmas stocking, was what might 
have been expected in view of the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the West. The Christmas tree is now almost 
universal in all the leading Western cities,and it is only 
when a fond husband desires to give his wife a sewing- 
machine, or his daughter a seal skin dolman, that he 
suggests the hanging of a Christmas stocking. Thus, 
for reasons utterly dissimilar, the Christmas tree has 
virtually driven. out the Christmas stocking both in 
New England and inthe West, and there is little 
probability that in either locality ‘the stocking will ever 
again come into favor. 

On the other hand New York has never had any 
need of Christmas trees. To someextent the Christ- 
mas tree has been used in families, where the custom 


her absent-minded guest, who, having spilled salt on the 


was adopted solely on the ground that it was a Ger- 
man custom, but it has never become really popular, 
and of late years has been steadily dying out. The 
stocking in which the Christmas treasures of our small 
boys and little girls are placed is capacious enough to 
satisfy any reasonable child, while it is not so large as 
to overtax the pockets or energies of parents. Could 
the same sort of stocking be imported and acclimated 
in New England and the West, Christmas trees would 
no longer have any excuse for being, and the stocking 
would be universally accepted as precisely the thing 
needed to fill every household with juvenile happi- 
ness on Christmas morning. 





May not cleverness be defined as the ability to pro- 
duce great effects with limited means? 


REFLECTION by a Wall street operator : 


** Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views by thy hand no speculator done.” 
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THE OLD NEw YorKER (putting on his coat): Certainly, sir. 

THE YouNG MAN FROM THE CountTRY: I do not know 
much about plays, and this isthe first time I’ve ever been to 
Wallack’s, but is not this comedy very hard in its morality and 
very clumsy in its composition ? 

THE OLD NEw YorKER: It is, indeed, an unpleasant com- 


pound of immaturity and cynicism. I have always considered it 


the work of a young head and an old heart. 





II, 
IN THE LOBBY. 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE CouNTRY: Who is that hand- 
some old man, who looks as though he owned the place ? 

THE OLD NEw YorKER (putting on his glasses); He does. 
That’s John Lester Wallack, himself. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY (awed): Is it, in- 
deed ? 

Tue OLp New YorKER: He’s going to play here to-morrow. 
He’s just back. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY: Back from ‘where? 

THE OLD NEw YorkKER: Oh, Brooklyn, perhaps, or Jersey 
City—one of the suburbs—more likely from the Windsor Theatre 
down in the Bowery, or the Mount Morris Theatre up at Harlem. 

THE YouNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY (in great surprise): 
Does Wallack act anywhere in New York except at his own 
theatre? 

THE OLD NEw YorKER: Don’t he? He does, for sure! 
He acts anywhere. In fact they use himasa sort of disinfectant 
whenever they turn a variety show into a Temple of the Drama. 
They get Wallack to play a week, and that consecrates the house. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY (passing close to the 
sole Importer): What is he standing here for now? 

THe OLp New Yorker (fighting his cigar): He is giving 
thanks. He is inwardly expressing his indebtedness to Provi- 
dence, which has made him so short-sighted that he is not able 
to see how very bad to-night’s performance was! (Fumps on the 
Sront platform of a passing car, leaving the Young Man from 
the Country standing in astonishment in the centre of the street. 
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ALL IS NOT GOLD, ETC. 


SceNnE— San Francisco Ball. 

Bunce, or Boston (who had been told that the in- 
digenous young man was indigent, and that only waiters 
ever got new dress suits,) to WELL-DRESSED STRANGER: 

Are you a waiter? 

W. D.S.: No! Are you? 











Tue pun is mightier than the sword. 
ABSINTHE makes the heart grow fonder. 
Tue first Christmas was a myrrhy Christmas. 


IF all flesh is grass, was Adam the fodder of man- 
kind ? 


Many hands make light work—for some of the 
hands. 


Mucu Adieu about Nothing—Two women bidding 
each other good-bye at Elizabeth, when one is coming 
in to New York to do an afternoon’s shopping. 

‘* WALL street is, after all, the place,” you say ; 
‘* There one can make a fortune in a day.” 
But, my friend, tell me is it quite so clear 

One can make there a fortune in a year? 
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To succeed, it is essential to have at the bottom a 
bit of indifference. You seldom need it, but when 
you do, you must have it. 

It must be fresh and genuine. Bogus indifference 
is as bad as a bad egg, and is of no use. 

It must be very sparingly used. Too much of it 
devastates life as an onion does an apple pie. 





THE FABLE OF THE FOX AND THE CROW, 


A crow, having possessed itself of a tempting 
Piece of Cheese, flew to the top of a Tree, where 
it was speedily observed by a Fox, who began to cast 
about how to obtain the coveted Morsel. Affecting, 
therefore, a profound love of music, the wily Master 
Reynard asked the Crow if she would not sing. 
“Certainly,” said the silly Bird, but hardly had she 
uttered a note when, of course, the Cheese fell to the 
ground, and the Fox pouncing upon it discovered that 
it was one of the Limburger variety, and fled for his 
life. 

Moral.—This fable teaches us the folly of unlock- 
ing the stable door before weare sure that there is a 
steed to be stolen which is worth stealing. 

T. 
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LIFE Loguitur 
By E. S. MARTIN 


O, I am not so young as I was, 
Not new in the world any more. 
There’s little that any one does 
But I’ve seen it done often before. 
If I’ve come to observe and reflect, 
If I don’t have to wait to be told, 
It’s only what’s right to expect— 
I’m a full quarter-century old. 


Twenty-five’s no great age, but, dear me! 
When I pass in review what has been, 
And match up the marvels I see 
With the notable things I have seen, 
And count the good men that ar’n’t here, 
And reckon the haps that befell, 
I own, tally woe, tally cheer, 
I’ve been hanging around quite a spell. 
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Presidents six have I known, 
Chester and Grover and Ben, 
Grover, more requisite grown, 
Back in the White House again, 
William McKinley twice called, 
In his fifth summer laid low, 
Theodore duly installed, 
And—sakes alive! Theodore now. 
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Good times and bad I’ve been through, 
Saw and outlived ninety-three, 
Bryan’s first vagaries knew— 
Silver’s dire threat to be free. 
Hard combination to beat! 
Just when the crash seemed in sight; 
Dollar a bushel for wheat 
Won us the Sound Money fight. 





Work Among the Railroads 








Mission—which includes 
personal visits to the Erie, 
N. Y., N. H. and H., B. 
and O., Atchison and 
Missouri Pacific—is still 
making great progress. 

Last week hot coffee 
and sandwiches were distributed to the 
officers of the Erie. 

A large fresh ham was sent to President 
Mellen, of the N. Y., N. H. and H., and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The B. and O. R. R. has been provided 
witha complete suit of woolen underwear. 

Work on the Atchison has not pro- 
gressed so well, as, on account of false 
pride, its true condition was concealed 


c Five Points Railroad 








from our Mission Band. A few kind 
words, however, resultedin an offer of 
fur-lined gloves being accepted. 

Next week there will be a prayer and 
experience meeting for the benefit of the 
underwriters of the Missouri Pacific. 
It is hoped that the attendance and 
collection will be large, as the case is 
urgent. 

Railroad owners are as a rule a proud, 
sensitive lot, refusing to talk about 
their bond issues or net earnings, 
and it requires unusual tact in 
dealing with them. At present we 
are confining ourselves entirely 
to ministering to their physi- 
cal needs. The possibility of sav- 
ing their souls lies darkly in the 
future. 
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We shall, however, not give upall hope. 

In the meantime, any article is accept- 
able. Old clothes, canned goods and 
scrap iron of any sort should be sent 
directly to the committee, who will dis- 
tribute it with all haste. 

The evening of the 14th will be set 
aside as an evening of prayer for all 
railroad officers, that they may be rescued 
from their present destitution. 
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Confidence rising again, 
Straightway prosperity’s tide 
Turned and began pouring in. 
Hark! Was that Cuba that cried? 
Shrieked to us ‘‘Save me from Spain!’’ 
While we considered our answer 
Down to her doom went the Maine 
In the mud of the Tropic of Cancer! 


War! Couldn’t stay it then. War! 
Vain the appeals of outsiders. 
Bristled the sea and the shore, 
Roosevelt raised the Rough Riders. 
Dewey—Manila Bay—May Day— 
Turn the long page full of lines; 
See us in Glory’s huge heyday, 
Stuck with the far Philippines. 


Theodore, master of luck; 
Theodore, marvel of vigor; 
Toe in the stirrup, tongue on the cluck, 
Finger not far from the trigger; 
Eager to swim in the tide’s swiftest eddy, 
Fatefully steered on his way there, 
Him in the White House finding already, 
We-all cried: ‘‘Theodore, stay there!” 


Every one now must be good, 
No one the laws may ignore, 
Magnates must do as they should, 
Trusts may not hog any more. 





Righteousness garnished with rue! 
(Hark to the stock-ticker’s click!) 
As you’d be done by, so do! 
Failing, beware the Big Stick! 
* * * 
So here we are, and p’raps you know 
Where we’ll come out; I don’t. 
The yeast’s been working in the dough. 
That’s good, I guess. Oh, yes! but oh! 
It’s agitating; differing so 
From old-time use and wont. 


But let it work; so history’s made, 
While we stand by and gape. 

Nor is Time’s stormy current stayed 

Because onlookers are afraid. 

When Destiny’s big games are played, 
They’re played, and no escape. 


My Gibson girls are mothers now 
Of daughters fair as they, 
And of prospective voters, too: 
Wise voters, doubtless; anyhow 
As wise in prospect, all allow, 
As are their si_-s to-day. 






A country’s strength is in its men; 
Ours are their mothers’ sons. 

The breed’s been duly tried, and when 

Have problems stumped it? Duly then 

We’ll see our problems solved again: 
So history’s forecast runs. 


Let’s all be good and trim our sails, 
And hold our courses true; 
For never mind what mischief ails, 
Unless the human factor fails, 
The old God-fearing grit avails 
To pull the patient through. 
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| y, Life and the Spint of Time < 


” HEREFORE all this jubilation, my son?” inquired 

The Spirit as Lire, flushed and more or less excited, 
threw himself into a chair for a moment’s rest from the festivi- 
ties and congratulations which had filled the day. 

“The celebration of an event which was quite important to 
me.” 

“‘What’s that?” 

“T was born.” 

‘TI don’t see much that’s remarkable in that occurrence,”’ re- 
plied The Spirit. ‘‘It happens to every one.” 

“Tt never happened to me but once,” said Lire, “‘and per- 
haps that’s why I regard it as worthy of notice and remem- 
brance.” 

““How long ago was it?”’ asked The Spirit. 

“Twenty-five years,” replied LirE, in a tone divided be- 
tween the pride of years and regret for past joys. 

‘“‘That’s only a drop in the bucket of time,” remarked The 
Spirit. 

“It’s a good deal for a young fellow like me, and a good 
deal more than any one expected when I started. Folks who 
were standing around when I came into the world didn’t think 
I’d live a year. That had been the experience with all the 
humorous infants born in America before I was.” 

“How Go you account for it?” 

“‘T don’t account for it. All I know is that from the start 
I tried to be agreeable, and honest and not afraid, and the 
right sort of people seemed to like me. They gave me their 
encouragement and support. I’ve tried to prove worthy of 
it, and it certainly has kept me alive.” 

‘‘Agreeable, eh—h’m-—-haven’t you said some pretty sharp 
things?” 

“*T’ve tried to, but only to those who deserved them. I’ll own 
up, sir, I’m not dead in love with fools and rascals and narrow- 
minded bigots and I haven’t been sending bonbons to them.” 

“H’m. But, as I said before, twenty-five years isn’t such 
a much, unless you measure it by good deeds. What have 
you got to say for yourself on that score?” 

“‘T’d rather have some one else say it.” 

“Tut, tut! Blow your own horn, my son. You’re an 
American, you know, and you'll never get along in America if 
you don’t.” 

“T’d rather not be that kind of an American. There are 
altogether too many of them already.” 
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“I suppose you naturally prefer the American who adver- 
tises his goods to the one who advertises his wife, his chil- 
dren, his jewels, his house, his automobile and all that is his. 
But let’s see. You’ve made a great many persons laugh a 
great many times, haven’t you?” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

‘Well, that’s good. Those who laugh can defy me. Laugh- 
ter’s better than medicine or Christian Science, and the fellow 
who-disseminates sensible laughter is doing good work. Be- 
sides that, you’ve started quite a number of unknown young 
writers and artists on the road to fame, haven’t you?” 

“Guilty.” ; 

‘‘And what was all that business about the Metropolitan 
Museum in your early numbers?” 

“T’d almost forgotten that. Yes, I did object rather 
strenuously to General di Cesnola’s unloading on our strug- 
gling art enterprise a col- 
lection of stuff entirely 
out of proportion in cost 
and amount to the value 
of the art period it repre- 
sented, and much of which 
was of doubtful authen- 
ticity.” 

“I fancy you were right, 
as most of it has since been 
chucked into the cellar. 
That was a good job of 
yours, too, when you made 
the Metropolitan trustees 
open the Museum to the 
people on Sundays.” 

“*That wasn’t much. A 
few rich gentlemen had 
fallen into an error com- 
mon with rich gentlemen. 
They thought that what 
was entrusted to their 
keeping was meant for 
them to do as they pleased 
with. All I had to do was 
to call their attention to 
the fact that the property 
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SUNDAY AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Chorus of Trustees: 
Very narrow-minded old cranks are we, 
Just as pious as pious can be. 
For the laboring man we don’t care a d, 
And he shan’t get in to his own musee! 


was supported by the public for the enjoyment and improve- | 
ment of the people.” 

**As I remember, they were a bit stubborn about it and you 
had to call their attention quite often. And what about that 
Fresh Air Farm of yours?” 

“Oh, I call it Lire’s Farm, but it really belongs to the chil- 
dren and L.1Fe’s good readers who, by their generosity, have 
made it possible for me to send a good many thousand chil- 
dren from the hot pavements and tenements of the city for 
two weeks’ stay in the cool air and green fields of the country.” 

“You haven’t done much in politics, have you?” 

“No, indeed. American politics is either too stupid or too 
laughable for Lire. Since the American people entrust their 
public affairs to two parties who have no other principles than 
the best ways to get and hold office, there doesn’t seem much 
reason for even a trivial person like me to butt in except to hit 
the head of some Exalted Person when I see it. Some day, 
perhaps, when the American people take to running their own 
government instead of leaving it to professional politicians, I 
may take a hand.” 

‘But you do have things to say about the tariff?” 

“‘Oh, yes; that perpetual gold brick which we Americans are 
continually buying from the Trusts and their infant industries. 
If you saw an overindulgent mother nursing a thirty or forty 
year old infant you, too, might be inclined to regard the sight 
with more or less amusement.” 


alive. But what was all that 
trouble you had with the 
Theatrical Trust ?” 

“No trouble, uncle; just 
pleasure. All the same, I 
was in the wrong. I had an 
idea that the theatre was a 
valuable institution which 
might amuse and at the same 
time improve the American 
people in their manners at 
least, if not in their sense of 
the best in all the arts that 
contribute to the stage. The 
Theatrical Trust thought dif- 
ferently. They regarded the 
theatre as a money-making 
business, and that the best 
way to get the money was to 
appeal to the taste of the thoughtless and half-educated 
or uneducated crowd. They are conducting their business 
on that basis because they haven’t the brains or education 
to do anything better. It’s rough on the better class of 
Americans that cheap hucksters have a monopoly of dramatic 
affairs in this country. Just the same, though, I am going 
to tell the truth about the things I am allowed to see.” 

“That’s right. And some day the American people will 
wake up to the fact that there’s a higher and more enjoyable 
form of amusement than having one’s nose tickled with a 
straw. But how about our amiable friends, the doctors? 
If I remember rightly, they used to inspire a little fun.” 

“Fun? Not a bit of it. The doctors are a very solemn 
proposition, but I’ve never liked their little sport of vivisection. 
They engage in it too much for amusement in comparison 
with the amount of good it does. And then medical science has 
come to have almost as much regard for the almighty yellow- 
back as Christian Science has. If they would cut their bills as 
skilfully and often as they do human beings, there would be 
less ground for finding fault with the amiable medicos. Be- 
sides, I’ve always been a friend of dumb brutes and don’t like 
to think of their suffering needlessly.” 

““Yes, I remember how you came to the rescue of poor old 
Bonesy and his brethren, who used to haul the Fifth Avenue 
stages in Colonel Elliott F. Shepard’s time on a ration of one 
oat a day. And, by the way, how are you and Anthony 
Comstock, getting on?” 

‘Please, uncle, don’t introduce any 
indecent topics of conversation on this 





THE IROQUOIS FIRE CARTOON 
THAT PLEASED THE 
THEATRICAL TRUST 





‘“You don’t seem to be overfond of 
Society ?” 

“Oh, yes, I am—real society, but not 
the Society with a large S, which is to 
blame for the existence of the society 
reporter, and which uses its new money 
to play to the gallery or marry its 
daughters to a title, which is much the 
same thing. Still, there’s a lot of fun to 
be had with Society and its cheap but 








festive occasion. But, ta, ta, old friend, 
I must be dressing for the reception.” 

“‘That’s right, my boy. Enjoy your- 
self. And I have a little gift for you.” 

Vou?” 

“Yes, and there’s only one that The 
Spirit of Time can give. It is that I 
will always deal gently with vou, and that 
means that Lire shall always be young 








expensive doings. Don’t forget that, 


” 
uncle. IN THE DAYS OF BONESY, THE FIFTH AVENUE 
STAGE HORSE 


“I’m not likely to as long as you’re 


and happy and strong and merry, and, 
I believe, always brave and true.” 
Metcalfe. 
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“TS THIS Lire?” 
“Yes. Good morning, madam. 
This is” 

“‘Never mind who it is. So you are the 
pesky little creature who has been ma- 
king us all so miserable, are you! Well, 
I’m glad to see you.” 

““Won’t you be seated, madam?” 

“No, I won’t. I’ve just come in to give 
you a piece of my mind and I can do it 
better standing up.” 

“What is your particular grievance?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing! you little 
reprobate. J’m all right. But I just want 
to say a few words to you. You need ’em, 
I can tell you. And now that it’s your 
twenty-fifth birthday somebody ought to 
take you down.” 

“But, my dear madam, I’ve been get- 
ting bouquets all day. This is hardly an 
appropriate time to” 

“Yes it is. It’s just the right moment 
to take the conceit out of you. I’ve 
noticed you’ve never waited for the 
most gentle moment to take it out of 
others. And you certainly need it. The 
idea of your posing as being a national 
figure, a moral force. Why nothing is 
sacred to you!” 

“Better sit down.” 

“No, I won’t! Look at the shameless 
manner you have treated my friends, the 
doctors. As if you knew anything about 
medical science.” 








Sanctum Talks 


‘ir. * 


“But it is medical humbug 
that I” 

“There you go. In another 
moment I will shake you. And 
how you have abused vivisec- 
tion, as if any one outside the 
profession had a right to criti- 
cise.” 





“But” 

“And you know every 
pious friend of mine ac- 
tually shudders at the 
thought of you. Those 
dear, good souls, the 
missionaries—why, your 
treatment of them has 
been nothing short of 
scandalous. And you’re so 
irreverent.” 

“No. Excuse me, 
you” 

“Why really, you stop 
at nothing. You seem to 
have absolutely no regard 
for what you say in public. 

I wouldn’t permit you in my 
house—not for worlds. It wouldn’t be 
safe to have you about with a family 
like mine. Only last week you had 
something that” 

“You saw me then, did you?” 

“Quite by accident.” 

“‘And the week before?” 

“That was—oh, I see what you’re 
after. Of course, I see you occasionally. 
It’s a duty to know what you are doing, 
in order that I may preach against you. 
And they say you are so thoroughly in- 
different to criticism.” 

“Not at all, madam. I” 

“‘And they say you are so independent 
with it all. Look at the dreadful hard- 
ened way you spoke of the Administra- 
tion during the Spanish war. As for 
some of our wealthiest and most influ- 
ential citizens, you haven’t seemed to 
care a bit how you spoke of them. And 
then the Boers, you actually upheld 
them.” 

“T do now, madam. [I still think” 

“Of course. That’s the worst of you. 
You think you are right all the time. 
Conceited little wretch. You ought to be 
spanked. Why, you actually uphold di- 
vorce, in the most shameless manner. 
And against some of our most respected 
Bishops.” 

“*That’s too bad.” 

“And the worst of it is, you are too in- 
dependent. You really don’t seem to be 

















guided by what other people may think. 
Perfectlyirrepressible. Really, you ought 
to be suppressed. I’d like to lay my hands. 
on you, just for” 

“Have a chair, Mrs. Grundy.” 

“Oh, you know me, do you?” 

“Yes, indeed. And now let me tell you 
something.” 

“Very well. I suppose I must listen, 
although you have never shown much 
regard for me.” 

“T am independent.” 

“Everybody knows that.”’ 

“And irrepressible.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And between you and me, my friend,. 
I’m generally right. I can say this to you 
privately, knowing that it is one thing you 
won’t mention. You know I’m frivo- 
lous.” 

“T should say you were.” 

“‘Well, thatismy temperament. Never- 
theless, I’m unpopular with hypocrites. 
because I generally tell the truth. And 
as for certain other friends of yours, Mrs. 
Grundy, well, they will have to squirm a 
little yet.” 

“And you won’t let up?” 

“Never.” 

“Lire, hand me that chair.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going: 
to sit down?” 

“Ves, Iam. Are we alone?” 

“Quite so.” 

“‘Then—just between you and me—I 
have a confession to make.” 

“But my dear Mrs. Grundy” 

“Don’t interrupt me. I came in here- 
just now to see if I could ruffle you. And 
now, LIFE No one about?” 

“No one.” 

“T shouldn’t like any one to know I'd 
said this.” 

“You're perfectly safe.” 

“Well, then, between you and me, you: 
are right. You’ve hurt me cruelly at 
times, but you’ve done me good. I 
can’t tell you how many times I’ve 
stopped my subscription. But I’ve- 
always come back again. Keep on, 
Lire.” 

“You mean it 

“T do. Only—don’t say I said so.” 

“And we will always be friends?” 

“‘Well—I—as much friends as two 
persons of such divergent views ever- 
could be.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Grundy.” 

““G—g—good morning, LIFE.” 
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SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


“We Are Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made Of” 


Being a Slight Contribution to the Philosophical Thought of the Twentieth Century 


OR three days Herbert Stanton had not left his 
apartments. Scarcely a word had he spoken dur- 
ing this interval, except to order from his man 
Crupper a few simple dishes for his bare sus- 
tenance. 

So entirely different was this from his man- 
ner of life heretofore, that Crupper, who was 
devoted to him, was seriously alarmed. 

Crupper brought up his master’s meals 
from below, and he was obliged to make 
excuses to the assistant chef, who ordinarily 
served him. 

The assistant chef noticed that Crupper’s orders were very 
much smaller than usual. Heretofore it had been several 
courses for dinner—when Mr. Stanton condescended to dine 
“‘at home.” Now it was tea and toast, or a simple entrée. 

‘Between you and me,” said Crupper, elevating his thumb 
upward, ‘‘the master’s in a bad way. He’s been jilted, he is.” 

“He'll get over that,” said the assistant chef, roughly. 

This was in reality what was the matter with Herbert 
Stanton. That young man had been spoiled all his life. He 
had in the beginning inherited a large fortune, and being only 
thirty-five, had not yet had time to recover from its effects. 
After college, he had traveled extensively; he had sown a fair 
crop of wild oats in every country where that staple is pro- 
duced. He had gone from horse racing to motor-car racing, 






and incidentally had sailed across the Atlantic in his yacht on 
the famous ocean race, carrying off second honors. And 
finally, having drunk the cup of pleasure to its dregs, his better 
nature was beginning to assert itself. He made up his mind 
that he would settle down into a quiet, simple life, and at this 
critical stage in his career, he fell in love for the first time. 

There was a great deal of good in Herbert Stanton. But it 
had not yet come to the surface. He had permitted the clouds 
of unrest and storm to drift over waters that were deeper than 
even he was conscious of. The consequence of this was that 
when he did fall in love he completely lost his head, and when 
on top of this, the young lady jilted him heartlessly, cruelly, 
remorselessly, he was suddenly in the midst of that complete 
overturning in a man’s life which is likely to come to any one 
of us. 

He went into his apartment on the evening of the 17th, his 
mind a chaos. On the morning of the: 2oth the frightful 
struggle with himself had ended. During this interval he had 
passed through every mental stage, from complete absorption 
in his disaster gradually to a larger and broader view. He 
realized all at once that his life up to that point had been a 
failure. All his old habits clung to him. His better self, only 
just beginning to emerge from its long sleep, was scarcely as yet 
conscious. And yet the mere knowledge of a sense of resolve, 
even if that resolve was as yet indefinite, made him calmer. 


This story continued on page 30 
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It was in this receptive mood that over his 
coffee, he picked up a copy of a morning paper, 
and idly glanced over its pages. 

But nothing in it interested him until, as he 
was about to throw it down, two words—being 
part of an advertisement—attracted his attention. 
They were: 





Stupy PHILOSOPHY 











He threw the paper down and lighting a 
cigarette, gave himself up to reverie. Suddenly, 
out of the mist of blue smoke, they obtruded 
themselves once more: 





StuDyY PHILOSOPHY 





“Why not?” said Herbert Stanton to himself. 
“T’ve tried everything else. If there is anything to 
Philosophy, now is my time.” 

At this moment Crupper came in for the dishes. 
This young man deserves a word of description. 
He was about twenty years old. He had been a 
stable boy in England and Herbert Stanton had 
come across him on an English race-track where 
he had assisted in grooming Stanton’s horse. He 
had red hair, a receding forehead, large ears and 
the raw look of the south of Ireland. No abstract 
idea, so far as is known, had ever penetrated into 
Crupper’s head. But he had one great quality. 
He was faithful. Somehow he had attracted him- 
self to Herbert Stanton, who abused him un- 
mercifully, and yet who loved him also for his 
devotion. The boy, by dint of repeated efforts, 


had become fairly expert in taking care of his 
master, and followed him about like a dog. 

“‘Crupper,” said Stanton, ‘‘you know where 
Burlet’s book store is?” 


This establishment—a large publishing house ° 


—could be seen from the window of the apart- 
ments. Herbert Stanton had bought novels there 
for years. Indeed, he had a standing order to have 
all the latest fiction sent up. 

“Yes, sur,” said Crupper, pulling his forelock. 
He never forgot this deferential ceremonial. 

“Well, Crupper, you go over there and tell 
them to give you all the works on Philosophy 
they have in stock; and you bring them back.” 

“Beg pardon, sur, what was that?” 

“‘Philosophy—do you get it? Here, I’ll write 
it down.” 

Stanton wrote on his card: 

“Give bearer several of your best Philoso- 
phies.”’ 

Crupper, without another word, took the card 
and made his way over to the book store. He was 
accustomed to gothere at irregular intervals, and 
was known as Mr. Stanton’s man by the sales- 
men. One of these gentlemen now took the card 
from him, and gazed at it curiously and critically 

“Philosophies,” he said, with a slight smile. 
““That’s something new for Mr. Stanton. Wait a 
minute.” 

There is always one man in a publishing house 
who is more or less of a bookworm. In these 
modern days, this is about the greatest practical 
use to which a bookworm ever comes. The sales- 
man thereupon consulted this individual. 

“‘Here’s an order from a customer,’’ he said, 


“who never to my knowledge has ever read any- 
thing but light fiction and he wants us to send him 
over all the Philosophies we have. What do you 
make of it?” ‘ 

The bookworm thought intently as he looked 
at the name on the card. 

“Why, it’s young Stanton,” he exclaimed. 

““Yes—the chap who sailed across the Atlantic 
in his yacht, the Hesperides. Sure, you know him. 
What shall I do about it?” 

“Well,” said the bookworm, ‘‘that’s a pretty 
hard thing to answer. There are almost as many 
different philosophical schools as there are styles 
in millinery. Funny stunt for him, isn’t it? I 
guess we’d better telephone him.” 

In a few moments the bookworm was talking 
over the telephone with Herbert Stanton. 

“Mr. Stanton, this is Burlet’s. You sent an 
order for some works on Philosophy.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“Well, you know there are a thousand and one 
kinds.” 

“T presume so. - But I have been ordering 
novels from you for years, and when I send over 
for novels, you don’t tell me how many there are 
in the world, do you, but you send me half a 
dozen of the latest and best.” 

“‘Very true, Mr. Stanton, but you know Phi- 
losophies are somewhat different. The latest are 
by no means the best. Indeed, if you understand 
me, in Philosophy the latest thing, so to speak, 
may have been written a couple of thousand years 


“That’s all right. Now, sir, you are in the 
book business. I want you to use your judgment. 
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i value for the money paid, for experience has 
proven that a Steinway Piano depreciates less 

both in intrinsic and market 

value than any other make. 

For visible, tangible proof of Steinway 
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(’'m going to study Philosophy and I want you to 
end me the best there is on the subject.” 

“All right; then we’ll use our own judgment.” 

The bookworm, still holding the card, went 
back to the salesman. 

“The best thing to do,” he said, ‘“‘is to send 
him a bunch of standard Philosophies, and let 
him work out his own salvation.” 

‘All right. What would you suggest ?” 

“Well, you might put in Paulssen’s Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy for a starter. Then Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Plato’s Dialogues (the Jowett translation), 
Locke on the Understanding, Hume, Kant’s 
Critique of Reason, The Upanishads, Schopen- 
hauer’s World of Will, Hegel, and Lewes’s History. 
That ought to keep him busy for a few years.” 

The salesman wrote rapidly. 

“Anything more ?”’ he said, mechanically, as if 
taking an order from a customer. 

“No. I guess not. But hold on. Throw in 
James’s Pragmatism to make good measure. It’s 
light reading, got some slang words in it, and may 
keep him awake.” 

“All right.” 

In thirty minutes more, poor Crupper, stagger- 
ing under the weight of more learning than he 
had ever dreamed of, entered his master’s apart- 
ment. 

Herbert Stanton smiled for the first time in 
days. Here possibly was a new sensation. 

“Take them out of the paper,” he said, “place 
them on that table in order, and then go away 
and don’t disturb me.” 

“Very well, sur.” 
A week passed. At certain regular times Crup- 








per appeared upon the scene, performed auto- 
matically his regular functions, and silently dis- 
appeared. Only to his friend below, the assistant 
chef, did he confide his worst fears. 

“‘He’s in a bad way he is, I’m thinking,” he 
said, sadly. 

Only one thing did Mr. Stanton order that was 
different from his usual routine. At the beginning 
of the second day he directed Crupper to go to 
the book store and get a large blackboard and 
easel, such as are used in schoolrooms. This had 
been placed at one end of the apartment. 

On the fourth day was written on this black- 
board with chalk the single inscription: 





ONTOLOGY 
The Science of Being 











On the fifth day below it appeared: 





EPISTOMOLOGY 








On the sixth day: 





Erco CocitTas Sum 








On the seventh day Crupper knocked as usual. 

“Come in,” said his master. 

Crupper entered. He glanced fearfully at the 
blackboard, to see if there were any signs of what 


he deemed further disorder on his master’s part, 
and breathed a sigh of relief to see that there had 
been no change from the day before. Perhaps he 
thought, in his dim way, that the crisis had passed. 

“Crupper,” said Stanton, abruptly, “‘you’ve 
been with me for five years, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sur.” 

“And during that time you’ve seen me in some 
pretty tight places.” 

“‘T have thot, sur.” 

“Well, now, Crupper, I want to tell you that the 
greatest thing which can happen to any human 
being has happened to me, right here in this 
room, during the past week. You understand, 
Crupper?” 

Crupper looked painfully conscious. He 
pulled his forelock. 

“Yes, sur. I’m glad to hear it, sur.’ 

“You may well be. Now you listen to what I 
say. I don’t care whether you know what I’m 
talking about or not. You understand! You just 
listen. I’ve simply got to talk to somebody, and I 
would rather talk to you than anybody, damn 
you, Crupper, because I can say what I please.” 

“Yes, sur. You can count on me, sur. I won’t 
blab, sur,” said poor Crupper, almost beside him- 
self in solicitude over his master. “Go right on, 
sur. I’m only too glad to listen. Be asy, sur, to 
talk to me.” 

“Oh, shut up. I’m not used to talking to my- 
self. I may get the habit some day. In the mean- 
time, Crupper, don’t argue with me! When I 
advance a proposition, hypothetical or otherwise, 
conditional upon necessity, transcendental or 


This story is continued on page 32 
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imminent, don’t you dare, Crupper, say it isn’t 
so. You hear?” 

“Yes, sur. Yes, sur,” replied Crupper. “I 
won’t, sur.” 

“Very well. Now you mind what I say. Do 
you see that table?” 

“Yes, sur.” 

Stanton smiled triumphantly. Perhaps there 
was also in his voice a slight tinge of sarcasm. 

“You're a liar, Crupper. You only think it is 
a table.” 

“Tsn’t it a table, sur?” chattered Crupper. 

“Not much it isn’t.” 

Stanton got up, and extended his arms over 
his terrified servant, like a Priest of Osiris about 
to pronounce an anathema. 

“‘Listen,” he said, ‘“‘and don’t talk.” 

He put his hand on Crupper’s shoulder. His 
voice lowered. 

“Crupper,” he said, ‘I’ve just awakened to 
the most gigantic fact in the history of human 
thought. That table isn’t a table. It’s—Crupper, 
are you listening?” 

“Yes, sur.” 

“Well, you’d better, confound you. It’s a— 
are you ready Crupper?” 

“Oi am, sur,” replied Crupper, his knees 
shaking together. 

‘A sensation, Crupper. Merely this and noth- 
ing more. Now let me explain at greater length. 
This is a phenomenal world, Crupper.” 

‘Phat did you say, sur?” 

“A phenomenal world, you red-haired Irish- 
man. Now there are phenomena and there are 
noumena. The difference is immense. But let 








us advance a little at a time. Everything we see 
about us is a phenomenon. It doesn’t really ex- 
ist. That is to say, it only exists in terms of mind. 
Every subject must have an object, every object 
a subject. Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas was a fit 
background for the Immortal Kant, who once and 
forever solved the problem of our reason. And 
how did he do it, Crupper? It is true that before 
him Locke and Hume and Berkeley had all of 
them pointed out the unreality of matter. But if I 
may say so, Crupper, each had looked outward 
to solve the problem. Kant changed the entire 
current of philosophical thought merely by shift- 
ing his attitude. He looked within himself. He 
was the first to examine, critically and intuitively, 
the claims that the human reason had set up for 
itself. And what did he discover, Crupper? He 
discovered that united with the sensations which 
are given to us empirically, the mind brings its 
own @ priori forms of thought; namely, space and 
time, which alone make the conscious process 
possible. Do I make myself plain, Crupper? 
Very well, let me proceed. 

“This whole world, Crupper, flora and fauna, 
the starry heavens above us and the earth below, 
everything we think we see, exists only in our 
mind. It had no existence before mind, it will 
have none after. If this be so, if what Heraclitus 
and Parmenides hinted at, Plato emphasized and 
Kant made plain, what then, Crupper, is the 
problem of Philosophy? You begin to see now, 
don’t you, that that triumvirate of specters, 
namely, God, Freedom and the Soul, which men 
have in their necessity raised up, become as 
naught before the great question which confronts 


us. And this is, What is the ultimate reality; 
What is, in brief, the thing-in-itself ?” 

Stanton grasped his servant by the arm. 

“‘Crupper,” he whispered, ‘‘you can’t evade 
this. Don’t try to. It is vital. It concerns your 
eternal salvation. It is useless to rest on Hegel’s 
absolute. There is no use in your trying to hide 
behind the nomads of Leibnitz. Don’t do it, 
Crupper. It’s a lazy man’s method. At first— 
day before yesterday—I was inclined to agree 
with Schopenhauer. It seemed to me then, Crup- 
per, that perhaps after all he had furnished the 
best solution. The thing in itself is the Will. We, 
you and I, everything we see about us that throbs 
with life, are only Will objectified. And only by 
lifting ourselves out of the slough of materialism, 
only by abandoning little by little the will to live, 
can we hope for a brief moment to light on some 
lonely rock in the great wilderness—only, how- 
ever, to be blown out to sea again by the first 
storm. Eh, Crupper? Then here comes William 
James? He’s the George Ade of Philosophy. His 
Fables in Philosophical Slang—well, Crupper, 
they’re interesting, of course. Unless we can get 
something out of a philosophical lie, says Pro- 
fessor James, then why believe in it? And that’s 
the gist of Pragmatism. In the meantime, Crup- 
per, Iam a monist. The categorical imperative 
had driven me to it. It can’t be helped.” 

“Shall I get you a cup of tea, sur?” 

“Anything. It makes no difference.” 

Crupper looked at his master much as a faith- 
ful dog does. 

“Mr. Stanton, sur,” he said, “phat’s the use 
of it all, sur. Let me give you a bath and a 
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the entire output of 
the Elmore factory 
is pledged and sold, 


with agents urging an 
increase of their allotment. 


Owners of four-cycle cars may and do waver in their allegiance, change 


cars, become discouraged and abandon any and all four-cycle cars—the 


satisfied. 


inch dry cells. 


ELMORE owner will remain supremely loyal because he is supremely 


After the ELMORE two-cycle engine was perfected and all valves eliminated, 
only one thing remained to emphasize and widen the gap between the 
ELmoreE and all other cars, to wit: the ignition system. 

In the 1908 car has been installed an ignition system substantially as 
amazing in its results as the action of the two-cycle engine itself—a 
system, for instance, which wil] run the car 2,000 miles on one set of six- 


These paragraphs give you, in the rough, some idea why the sales of the 


ELMORE are impervious to changing conditions which affect four-cycle 
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agents that each and all of them be alloted more cars. 
Write for the Elmore literature—but see an Elmore agent. 
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rub down, sur, and I’m sure. you'll be feeling 
isier. 

In truth, Stanton had refused to be shaved for 
three days. He ignored the servant’s suggestions 
and sank back into his chair in deep thought. 

Crupper hustled about the room, ostentatiously 
straightening things out. Hisattitude was pathetic 
to behold. Suddenly, however, a ray of hope 
lighted his Celtic face as he caught sight of the 
morning papers lying unread on the table. 

He went up to his master quietly, and touched 
him gently on the arm. 

‘Beg pardon, sur. Mr. Gander’s horse, Chip- 
per, won the Suburban yesterday, sur. Odds 
were free at 15 to 1, sur.” 

No answer. 

The perspiration rolled off poor Crupper’s 
forehead. 

“The market was in a bad way yesterday, sur. 
Coppers dropped off ten points.” 

No answer. 

Crupper stood irresolutely for a moment. Then 
he resolved on a supreme movement. He leaned 
over slightly and, after gathering strength for the 
effort, whispered in his master’s ear: 

“Beg pardon, sur. I see by the mornin’ paper, 
sur, that Miss Catherine Trayne is to marry the 
Duke of Islington.” 

Stanton started. He looked up at Crupper 
with a faint smile. Then his head sank on his 
shoulder, as he reached forward and took down 
Plato’s Theatetus from the table. 

“As if it mattered,” he muttered. ‘As if any- 
thing mattered! Poor Crupper! Don’t you 
know that we are all living in an imaginary world. 
Once I thought it was real—horses, yachts, 
love. But now I know better. Ha!” 

He smiled beatifically. 

“Tt’s all phenomena, Crupper,” he said. “I 
thought I was jilted. But that was only an illu- 
sion. And she, she also is nothing, nothing but a 
phenomenon!” 








Not His Fault 


ATHER: Why, when I was your age I didn’t 

have as much money in a month as you spend 
in a day. 

Son: Well, pa, don’t scold me about it. Why 
didn’t you go for grandfather ?—Current Literature. 


TEACHER in one of the primary grades of 

the public school had noticed a striking platonic 
friendship that existed between Tommy and little 
Mary, two of her pupils. 

Tommy was a bright enough youngster, but he 
wasn’t disposed to prosecute his studies with much 
of a vengeance, and his teacher saw that unless he 
got a hustle on him before the end of the year he 
wouldn’t be promoted. 

“You must study harder,” she told him, “or else 
you won’t pass. How would you like to stay back 
in this grade another year and have little Mary go 
ahead of you?” 

“Aw,” says Tommy, in a blasé tone, “I guess 
there'll be other little Marys.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, 
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dining-car service 1s under the 

management of Fred Harveyr 
One of the many’ exclusive 

advantages of this train of luxury: 


For first-class travel only 





May I send you our art booklet 


All other trains to Southern California, of the Limited ? ress 
via any line,carry second-class sleepers WJ Black, Pass Traffic Mgr ATA SERy. System: 


and second-class passengers. 











II8-N Railway Exchange,Chicago. 

















Dards 





Forty-fourth St. and 
Madison Ave. 
114 West 72d St., N. Y. 








Rare Plants 


and Flowers 
in great 


variety 


Prompt 
reliable 


service 























stered at Pat @ LONDON: WASHINGTON- OTT 
Life’s Bridge Pad 
Humorously illustrated by Life’s Artists and litho- 
graphed in ten colors on “‘ Rad-Bridge’’ three-rubber 
form. Copyright Life Pub. Co. and “ Rad-Bridge”’ 


registration. 35 cents; 3 for $1.00. 


_ Of all dealers or the manufacturers 


RADCLIFFE & CO. 


New York, 144 Pearl Street, and London, E C. 





























PRESENCE OF MIND 
They were sitting in the alcove, 
She’d a niece upon her knee; 
Chaperons, although unconscious, 
Children very well can be. 
Pauses in the general chatter, 
Sometimes come—a thing to rue, 
Suddenly a voice, beseeching, 
Cried, ‘“‘Oh, aunty, kiss me too!” 


Every one at that reception 
Crowded—’twas a sunny day— 

Heard that artless little maiden 
Give her pretty aunt away. 

Here one smiled and there one tittered, 
Spinsters murmured, “ Not quite nice!” 

From the alcove came distinctly: 
“Grammar, pet! Say, ‘Kiss me twice. 

—Grand Magazine. 


TURNS DOWN THE GOLD 


Swarthmore is true to the high educational ideals of the age. 
She refuses the legacy and sticks to footbal!.— Newark News. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


“Father,” asked Rollo, ‘what is a financier?’ 

‘A financier, my son, differs from the ordinary business man 
in being able to make the Government sit up and worry when 
his affairs do not go right.’”-—Washington Star. 


A FINANCIAL DISAGREEMENT 
Nan: What broke off the engagement between Dick Short 
and Millie Long-Greene? 
Fan: She wanted to put off the wedding on account of the 
financial stringency, and he insisted on having it right away, 
for the same reason.—Chicago Tribune. 








A NEW YEAR’S PRESENT TO THE LADY NEXT DOOR 





IRRECONCILABLE 


“Don’t you think,” said the candid member of the city board, 
“that we ought to open the door and take the public in on this 
business ?”” 

“But, my dear colleague,” returned another, “if we open 
the door we can’t take them in.” —Ballimore American. 


INDENTIFYING HIM 


“Haven’t I seen you before somewhere?” 

““Maybe. I have often been somewhere.” 

“No, but haven’t I, on the square?” 

“Probably. I have been on the square.” 

“But, joking aside.” 

“Well, joking aside, were you in Chicago at the last: Republi- 
can convention?” 

“Ves.” 

“Stopped at the Palmer House ?’’ 

“You bet.” 

“Well, I was in Europe that year.”—Nashville American. 


A CERTAIN scientist in the service of Uncle Sam at Washington 
is said to be a hard taskmaster to both his official and his 
domestic servants. 

Being detailed once to accompany a scientific expedition on an 
extended cruise, the scientist is said to have unbent a trifle im 
communicating the news to his personal attendant. 

“Henry,” said he, ‘how would you like to go with me around: 
the world?” 

“Do we go from east to west, sir?” asked the man. 

- Yes.” 

“‘ And we lose a day going that way, do we not, sir?” 

“We do.” 

“Then, sir. I should like very much to go. It would give 
me a day off.’”-—Harper’s Weekly. 

“Wuat would you do,” asked the excited politician, “if a 
paper should call you a liar and a thief?” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “if I were you I’d toss up a cent to 
see whether I’d reform or lick the editor.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Tue Sultan of Sulu threatens to visit the United States. We 
have felt all along that this country some day would pay the 
full price of its Pacific possessions.—Chicago Evening Post. 








Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 


Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGENts. Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 9 Rue 


Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 
The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced without special 


three months from date of publication, 25 cents. 


No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 
Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 


permission obtained in advance. 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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Other Offices and Branches: 


lumbus. 





Pronounced 


THE SISTER OF MERCEDES 


is the latest improved product of the Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft, makers of the Mercedes cars, named by Herr Jellinek for his 
daughter, Miss Maja Jellinek, just as he named his earlier model for Miss Mercedes Jellinek. 

The Maja Motor is the simplest, most powerful for size and the quietest in the world—exhibiting features that will as surely 
advance the art of motor-car making as did the previous revolutionary productions of these famous works. 

For 1908 these advantages are to be had only by using a Maja car. 

The Maja car is placed within reach of all lovers of good automobiles by marketing through direct branches of the parent 
Company, avoiding all middlemen and agents, charging one normal profit over the expenses of manufacturing, whereby the most 
costly models the Daimler works have ever made, become the lowest in price to the purchaser. 


Full particulars from the American Branch of the Maja Company, Ltd., 230 West 58th St., New York. Tel. 1393—Co- 





“My-yah” 


London, Paris, Stuttgart, Hamburg, St. Petersburg. 





Square Garden, New York. 


You are invited to attend “Maja’s” debut at the Importers’ Automobile Salon from December 28 to January 7, at Madison 


As is befitting, “Maja” has beenassigned the leading position in the Show, immediately at the left of the main entrance. Space Al. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 
MODERN METHODS OF TRANSPORTATION 


The great ocean liners of the day, the floating skyscrapers, 
provide for their passengers about everything they could command 
in a metropolitan hotel. It is the vogue of the time. 


Nor are the railroads behind, when the limitations of a railroad 
train are considered. The Limited trains of the Pennsylvania are 
fashioned to satisfy the people who value comfort and crave ease. 


With a matchless roadbed as the first essential, the trains are 
made up of the best cars the Pullman Company can build. There 
are drawing-rooms and staterooms for exclusiveness, and elec- 
trically lighted berths. The dining car serves all the dishes of the 
day both substantial and dainty. The smoking car is furnished 
and equipped like a club. The observation car is like the cabin of 
a ship with the rear platform as its deck. 


There are attendants on call, both male and female, and most 
of the conveniences which make the modern hotel popular are 
available. 

It is the design of the Pennsylvania Railroad to surround its 
patrons with the details of comfortable living which make for 
content and happiness. 


The notable trains are the ‘‘Pennsylvania Special” (18 hours 
between New York and Chicago), ‘‘The Pennsylvania Limited” 
(morning train to Chicago), the ‘Chicago Limited” (evening train 
to Chicago), and the “‘St. Louis Limited” (afternoon train to St. 
Louis), and they run every day of the year. 














MUADIDYEIL... Sir 
Sd 228m. 






[THE CAR of STEADY SERVICE 
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As a matter of business judgment examine the mechanical features of this 
car, such as offset crank shaft, straight line drive, direct from transmission gear to 
rear axle without an intervening joint, ball or roller bearings throughout the 
transmitting system, simple and powerful axle construction and other im- 
portant details. 


Then compare this car at $2,250 with any other car at any price and be 
guided by the keen consideration that you would give any other investment 
of equal amount. 


It is quality that counts and we offer all the practical value obtainable 











at any price. 
] Let us show you; it may save you hundreds of dollars both in first investment 











and cost of maintenance. } 
_Thomas. B. Jeffery & Company 


Brae leading cio, ~Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis, 


























THE TEDDY MAN 


WITH TEDDYBEARS, MONKEYS, CATS AND DOGS—WHY NOT ? 

















Redfield 


Brothers 
Print Life 
The International Studio,” 


and many other well-known 
publications of the best class 





Their facilities for printing 
publications, catalogues, 
booklets and fine color- 
work are complete ; their 
plant is one of the most 
modern in this country 


A representative will call upon request 


Redfield Brothers 


311 West 43d Street, New York 
Telephones: 4351 and 4352 Bryant 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


George B. Cortelyou, the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
talking at a dinner about the recent panic. 

“There’s a story about a well-known railroad man in the 
panic that is almost too good,” said Mr. Cortelyou. ‘‘This man 
is kind-hearted, and he was deeply moved by a letter that a 
country parson wrote him when things were looking their worst. 

“The letter ran like this: 

“* Dear Sir: As the pastor of Church, my aim has 
always been investment and not speculation. Regarding your 
railroad as a sound business institution, solid as a rock, in 1904 
I purchased 400 of its shares at 106, sinking my little all in them 
and a great deal more. They have now fallen to 55, and I am 
undone. My congregation I cannot face as a bankrupt, and 
at my age—seventy-two years—what am I todo? I throw my- 
self upon your mercy.’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Cortelyou, ‘‘the banker read this letter 
several times, and each time his pity for the poor old parson 
increased. Finally, calling in his stenographer, he wrote to the 
man that, considering all the painful circumstances of the case, 
he would himself buy back the goo shares at 106, the price the 
parson had paid for them. 

“Immediately on receipt of this generous letter, the parson 
wired to his brokers: 

***Buy 4oo Dash Railways at 55, and send same round to 
Dash’s president, who will give you 106 for them.”—Washington 
Star. 





As to Round the World travel— 
An exclusive atmosphere is assured guests ot 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY, BERKELEY BUILDING, BOSTON 


SMALL WONDER 


Aunt Emiy (telling little Johnnie a story): Now, early on 
Christmas morning, this bad boy got out of bed and ran over to 
the mantel where he had hung up his stocking. He found it 
hanging just where he had left it; but it was empty. Can you 
tell me why it was empty, Johnnie—why that bad boy found 
not even a piece of candy in his stocking on Christmas morning? 

LittLe JoHNNIE (who has had experience): Because he had 
swiped everything in the night—Home Magazine. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


“Why can’t you give me a decent sum of money and not 
dribble it ten thousand francs at a time?” 

Questioning thus, the titled alien glared at his American wife, 
but she did not quail. 

“It was distinctly understood,” she returned, with firmness, 
“that 1 bought you on the instalment plan.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


What is Bridge without a ‘Rad-Bridge?” 


SHE KNEW THE FORMULA 


A stranger approached a little girl who was somewhat accus- 
tomed to interviews with the usual question, ‘‘What’s your 
name, little girl?” 

The little girl, without looking up from her sand-pile, replied : 
““My name is Edith, and I’m four. She’s my little sister; her 
name’s Mildred, and she’s two. I don’t want to go with you 
and be your little girl, and I know you can’t steal my little 
sister.”,-—Harper’s Weekly. 


““THE time, the place, and the girl! How seldom we find them. 
together!” ‘Bah! The combination that we seldom find together 
is the man, the shower and the umbrella.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


‘THE SoutH For Hospiratity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


A DIFFERENT MEANING 


““What is your name, my poor man?” asked the benevolent 
housewife, as she brought out a saucer of stewed prunes. 

“Sandy Pikes, F. F. V.,” replied the tattered wayfarer, 
doffing his brimless hat. 

“Gracious, and does the F. 
Vi irginis i 

“No, mum, it stands for ‘fast freight veteran.’ 

News. 


F. V. stand for ‘first family of 


’ 


'"—Chicago 





To break in new shoes, always shake in Allen’s Foot-Ease, a 


powder, then patent leather can’t crack. 
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Ask for 
Trimble Whiskey 
High Ball 

The best of all 
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Green Label. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 





SOLE PROPRIETORS 
WHITE, HENTZ& CO. 
_ Phila. and New York 


ESTABLISHED 
1793 
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I pp is at his merriest, 
now in 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 


booklets on California 
write 


BA __Union Pacific 
. w-Southern Pacific 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Pat Was Not Glad 


FINE, robust soldier after serving his country 
A faithfully for some time became greatly re- 


duced in weight, owing to exposure and scanty 
rations, until he was so weak he could hardly stand. 
Consequently, he got leave of absence to go home 


and recuperate. He arrived at his home station 
looking very badly. Just as he stepped off the 
boat one of his old friends rushed up to him and 
said: ‘ Well, well, Pat, I am glad to see you’re back 
from the front.” 

Pat looked worried and replied: “Begorra, I 
knew I was getting thin, but I nivver thought you 
could see that much.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


An Oath’s Value 


‘LARENCE S. DARROW, the well-known 

lawyer and essayist, discussing the Haywood 

trial, in which he played so prominent a part, said 
the other day: 

“Some of the evidence in that trial was so trans- 
parently false that it reminds me of a case that 
came off in Alabama a few years back. 

“One of the witnesses in this case was an ex- 
tremely ignorant man. As his testimony progressed 
his ignorance became so shockingly evident that the 
judge, looking sternly down on him, said: 

“Took here, sir, are you acquainted with the 
value of an oath?’ 

“The witness answered anxiously: 

“<«Jedge, I hope I am.. That thar lawyer on yer 
left hand gimme six dollars to sw’ar agin the other 
side. That’s the correck value of an oath, ain’t it, 
jedge?’”—Green Bag. 


An Unpleasant Office 


HE task assigned to the bell-boy at a small New 

England hotel was no sinecure, and he realized 

it, for the old gentleman who had requested that he 

be wakened for an early breakfast was extremely 
deaf. 

“T don’t know what I’ll do about the man in 
Number Forty-one, that wanted to go off on the 
seven o’clock train,” the bell-boy announced, 
breathlessly, to the proprietress. 

“Haven’t you waked him up yet?” demanded 
that brisk person. 

“T’ve waked him three times,” said the boy, 
sulkily, “but he hasn’t heard me yet. Everybody 
else has, though, on that floor. I know, because 
they’ve all hollered to me to stop battering on their 
doors.” — Youth’s Companion. 

His Fighting List 
IKE sat busily engaged in copying the names 
of the male population of the immediate 
vicinity. His good wife, noting the apparent in- 
dustry of her lord, asked what he was doing. 

“Begorra, an’ it’s wroitin’ the names o’ the min 
phwat Oi kin lick, so Oi am!” he exclaimed. 

A few minutes later the woman put on her shawl 
and went to Pat O’Leary’s humble home, where she 
informed Pat that she saw his name was on the list. 

Without waiting to don his coat, O’Leary sallied 
forth in search of Mike, who was found still engaged 
at the list. 

“Moike,” said Pat, in a tone that sounded like the 
thunders of heaven, “they say as how yez air makin’ 
a lisht o’ the felleys yez kin lick an’ thot me name’s 
on it.” 

‘An’ so ’tis,” retorted Mike. 

“But, rist yer sowl,” exclaimed Pat, shaking his 
fist close to Mike’s proboscis, “yez can’t do it!” 

“Thin Ol scratch yer name off,” said Mike, 
feebly, and he continued adding to the list.— 
Democratic Telegram. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 
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-Hammer the Hammer 





In stirring times like these a 
ee, revolver is a good thing to have 
nies Pr >, about the house—in fact it’s well 
w a4 to have one near no matter where 
you are. Get a safe one and a sure one. The Iver 
Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver is the most re- 
liable revolver made to-day. Rightly proportioned, beautiful- 
ly finished; a gentleman’s pistol for pocket, desk, or bureau. 
Our Free Booklet, *‘Shots,’’ tells more in detail why the Iver 
Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor. Our handsome 
catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 
Iver Johnson Safety Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammer Revolver Hammerless Revolver 
3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, g-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 
22 rim-fire cartridge, 32 6. 32 or 38 center-fire cart- $1 
or 38 center-fire cartridge a ae oe ee s 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt 
ACCIDENTAL of price if dealer will not supply. Look for owl’s head on grif and our name on barrel, 






DISCHARGE IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORE, 186 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street, mburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
IMPOSSIBLE San Francisco: P,B, Bekeart Co., 717 Market. ey Eng,: 17 Mincing Lane, EC, 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 











PALL MALL. 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Freeminently the Best 


























WEBBER'S 
knit JACKETS 


For Hunting and Outing. All wool, seam- 
less and elastic. Cut shows No. 4, price 
$7—guaranteed best knit jacket made at 
any price. Suggest Oxford or Tan. Ifnot 
at your dedler’s, sent express paid; return bak 
ifnot satisfied. Other Jackets, Coats, Vests, aaa tt 
Sweaters and Cardigans, for men, women < |G Hann Kart 


d children, all prices. Catalogue free. } JACKETS ’ 7 
Soo. ¥. Webber, Wi. BN. ¥. Bete, BU. Two Weeks’ Rest and Recreation 
Visit the beautiful islands of 


THE KI RKWOOD Nassau, Cuba, Porto Rico 


on Camden Heights and Bermuda 


OnthesuperbS.S.“*Kronprinzessin Cecilie.” 3 cruises 


Send us your songs and instrumen- 
SONGS tal pieces for inspection. We arrange, 

compose, revise and publish available 
manuscripts. Write us to-day. 


VICTOR KREMER, 216 Marine Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA from New York in January, February and March 
is i For booklet and particulars apply 
An Ideal Winter Climate HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 





New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louls, San Francisco 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ a 




















the best cocktail. A Gelightfa 

' pA a for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 

of sher or sweetened water after 

meals affords relief and aids digestion. 

es | mportant to see that it is Abbott's. 




















R. & L. Electric Coupe 


Our 1908 Model Coupe is the most per- 
fect car ever designed for city use. Controlled 
from inside and will accommodate four passengers. It 
is easy riding, easily controlled, noiseless, handsome 
and strong. 


One lever controls the car; there are no foot brakes 
to demand attention; this feature together with the Elec- 
tric Brake Control absolutely insures safety of operator. 





The new R. & L. locking device which protects car against theft and permits starting it 
only in the right way, is a most important feature. 


MANY NEW AND EXCLUSIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


R. & L. Coupe bodies are interchangeable with the 
Stanhope body on same chassis. 


Agents in all the principal cities. Write for our 1908 illus- 


trated catalog which gives detailed description of our 11 different 
models of Electrics. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO. 


631 SUPERIOR AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























A room without pictures is like a room without windows.—RUSKIN 


safes Prints 


Copyright 1907 by Lire Pus Co, Copyright 1907 by Lirz Pus, Co. 





























‘“TOMMY BROWN, IF YOU HAD BEEN ADAM 
IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN, EVE NEVER WOULD 
HAVE HAD A CHANCE AT THE APPLE” 


“T WONDER IF THEY'RE TRUE TO ME” 
After W. L. Jacobs 
Photogravure in Green, 134 by 16 in. 


50 cents After H. H. Tooker 


Photogravure in Sepia, 134 by 16 in. 
50 cents 


A copy of our illustrated catalogue for 1908 will 
be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, New York 




















Last Winter's Things 


OTHER wears last winter's hat 
Also wears last winter’s furs, 

And the coat she wears—why, that 

All last winter, too, was hers. 
Though she sighs and frets a lot 

Of the trouble hard times brings, 
All the clothes that mother’s got 

Are her old last winter’s things. 


Sister says it breaks her heart 
Her last winter’s things to wear; 
Gowns that then were voted smart 
Now have quite a dowdy air; 
But she wears them, just the same, 
To the dinner and the dance, 
Though till now it was her aim 
Always to be in advance. 


T am wearing the old suit 
That I wore last winter through; 
It was out of style, to boot, 
On the day that it was new. 
My last winter’s shoes are whole, 
Though they are half-soled at that, 
And a patch conceals a hole— 
And 1 wear last winter’s hat. 


Father wears last winter’s things, 
And he says ’twould help his roll 
If through some weird monkeyings 
We could bura last winter's coal. 
And he frowns and says when we 
Kick about our bitter pills 
That we’re better off, for he 
Has to pay Jast winter’s bills! 
—Chicago Post. 


“This Is a Baby!” 


HE little family group was gathered round the 
font, and the clergyman, about to officiate, felt 
called upon for remarks. 

“No one,” he began, “can foretell the future of 
this little chap. Who knows but that he may grow up 
to be a great general like Grant himself. Or, it may 
be, a world-famous scientist like the immortal New- 
ton. He may become a soul-saving divine or a wis- 
dom-breathing judge.” 

Then, turning to the fond mother, he added, 
“What name is the child to bear?” 

“Matilda Mary Florence,” was the reply.—Lip- 
pincott’s. 

E IS a good safe horseman, but rarely takes 

unnecessary jumps. He was riding out curbing 
a young horse which he was trying, and in case the 
young horse showed any unpleasant characteristics 
he had brought out his second horseman with a 
steady old hunter. 

The young horse went very kindly, and a brook 
coming in the line, he set the horse hard at it, and 
went over very cleanly. 

Later in the morning as they jogged homeward 
he said to his second horseman, “Did you see me 
take the water, Smith?” “I did, sir,’’ answered the 
man. “Was the horse running away with you ?””— 
Sporting Times. 


MASSACHUSETTS person having com- 

plained that it was in bad taste for the Toronto 
chaplain to preach a sermon on “The Lust of 
Drink” to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston, upon a recent Sunday, the New 
York Sun replies that the sermon was highly appre- 
ciated by the corps: 

Their untiring zeal in destroying, so far as in them lies, the drink 
supply has made them perhaps one of the most practical and 
fruitful of temperance forces, and the subject of the sermon was 
a compliment which gratified them highly. Whether on the 
Heights of Abraham or in the Vaults of Bourbon these heroes 
will always be an honor and an ornament to Massachusetts; and 
Scotland, Jamaica, Santa Cruz, Plymouth, Holland, Rye and a 
hundred other places of renown are irreparably associated with 
the deathless glory of this legion. 
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Going Away 
This Ginter? 


We include pretty nearly 
every place of attraction 
in one or more of our 
select parties—California, . 
Mexico, Florida, West 
Indies, Europe, Orient, etc. 
Travel with party or not, 
as you please. We shall 
be glad to send booklets. 


Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets Everywhere 


Raymond @ Whitcomb Co. 


New York: 25 Union Square Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut St. 
Boston: 806 Washington St. Pittsburg: 522 Smithfield St. 
Chieago: 133 E..Jackson Boulevard, and Other Large Cities 

















PARK & TILFORD 
NEW YORA 


A. DE LUZE & FILS 


BORDEAUX 





CLARETS 
SAUTERNES 


JOHN WAGNER & SONS 
S. C. HERBST IMPORTING CO., MILWAUKEE 
GOLDBERG, BOWEN & CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


S. S. PIERCE CO., BOSTON 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
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BORDEAUX FRANCE 
CHATEAU MOUTON-ROTHSCHILD 
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Worse and Worse 


a F picnic in a German prison had been 
i 
















extremely refractory. One means and another 

had been tried, but nothing could break his spirit. 

One morning the governor said to the warder: 

“T say, Huber, the scoundrel is behaving worse 
than ever. Put him on bread and water.” 

“But he is already doing two fast days, sir.” 

“Then give him a cookery book to read. We 
must break his spirit somehow.’’—Iilustrated Bits. 


Innocent 
steel You and Willy have been at my 
cherries again. I found the stones in the 
nursery. 
Jounny: It wasn’t me, mother, ’cause I swallowed 
all the stones of mine.——Frank/jort Witzblatt. 





RAISING ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS 
SETTING OUT THE BULBS 


The Most Supicious Ever 


ENRY CLEWS, the banker and author, was 
talking at the Union Club in New York about 
a certain financier. 

“No wonder the man is so successful,”’ said Mr. 
Clews. ‘He is the most careful, the most suspicious 
fellow I ever heard of. In fact, he reminds me of a 
Staffordshire farmer my father used to tell of. 

“Tt was said of this farmer that, whenever he 
bought a herd of sheep, he examined each sheep 
closely to make sure that it had no cotton in it.”— 
Washington Star. 


“La Panique Roosevelt” 


N LESS than fifteen days President Roosevelt shot 
four bears and wiped out £200,000,000 of capital. 
—Le Matin. 
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CoO ’'S 
In EXTRA DRY 


CHAMPAGNE, 


It_ir not only the 
bert American 


champagne, but the 








best champagne” 





Often imitated but never equalled—the leading Bitters 


since 1846. 


Now the favorite and most universally 


used in all parts of the world. Alone as a tonic and 
bracer it is unrivalled and at all times especially re- 
freshing. Gives relish for food, even to the dyspeptic. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 

















NOT INDICATE THAT IT IS 
NOT A PURE WHISKEY, BUT 
SIMPLY MEANS THE PUTTING 
TOGETHER OF SEVERAL 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES, AND 


HUNTER 
RYE 


EXEMPLIFIES TO WHAT HIGH 
DEGREE OF QUALITY AND 
TONE A BLENDED RYE 
WHISKEY MAY BE BROUGHT 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


THE WORD “BLEND” ON A 
BOTTLE OF WHISKEY DOES 
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Shabby, unclean cards are in- 
excusable, they spoil the game. 
A new, clean, pack of 


Bicycle 
Playing Cards 


Makes play delightful—and the 
guests are glad they came. 
Ivory-white—thin and flexible. 
295c. per pack. 
It is a 
pleasure 
to play 
with them. 


The new game Quinto 
fend 2cstamp for rules. 
192-page book of al! 
card game rules. pre- 
paid 10c, stamps, or six 


‘ flap ends of Bicycle 
tuck boxes, 
RIDER BACK U S. Playing Card Co., 


DI A ARP) , 814 Congress Court, 
Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 


THE U.S. Lb CO. 














No Partiality 

HE workings of justice as recorded by Maj. E. C. 

Johnson in his “‘ Track of the Crescent” were a 
trifle erratic. An Englishman was traveling in a 
wild part of Hungary, and anxious to see the in- 
stitutions of the country, he made an application to 
a town magistrate, asking to hear how justice was 
conducted. 

The magistrate, gorgeous in a magnificent 
Magyar costume, received him cordially, and sent 
for any case which might be awaiting trial. A 
gigantic gendarme in an immense cocked hat ushered 
in a prisoner, a plaintiff and a witness. The 
prisoner was accused of stealing the plaintiff’s 
goose. 

“Well, sir,’ said the magistrate to the accuser, 
‘“‘what have you to say?” 

“Please, your high mightiness, the prisoner stole 
my goose.’ 

The magistrate turned to the witness. 

“What have you to say?” 

“Please, your high mightiness, I saw the prisoner 
steal the goose.” 

‘Prisoner, what have you to say?” 

“Please, your high mightiness, I did not steal the 
goose.’ 

The magistrate then delivered the sentence. 

“T give you a fortnight in prison,” he said to the 
accused, ‘‘for stealing the goose.”” To the plaintiff 
he said, “I give you a fortnight in prison for not 
looking after your goose,” and turning to the wit- 
ness, ‘You shall have a fortnight in prison for not 
minding your own business.” 


Rhapsody of a Young Lawyer 


ERE at my roll-top desk I sit and bend me 

o’er a legal tome and have a pleasant sense, 
to wit, that I am really quite at home. The peace 
w@® cannot understand has claimed my spirit more 
and more; I yield at last to its demand—I like the 
interesting law. The steady drone of city streets 
floats gently through my window-pane; if I look 
out, my vision meets the sunshine and blue sky 
again. I much prefer these heavy books. Hark— 
some one enters at my door—a lovely lady, by her 
looks—I like the pretty, fluffy law. 

“Ah, pardon me,” the lady says. “A legal 
question bothers me.” But all this time she does 
not raise her heavy veil the least degree. Imagination 
takes me fast through fame, romance, and fees 
galore—ambition realized at last!!! I like the 
fragrant, juicy law. 

She adds, “I’ve just got my divorce from Bill 
and now I want to know when can I marry Jack? 
Of course, you understand how these things go.” 

“To-day,” sigh I. 

Says she, “‘ Your fee?” 

“One dollar.” 

“Here—I’m glad I saw your sign. Good-day-”’ 

Thus exit She. 

I like the dreary, heavy law.—Green Bag. 


The Blushing Bride 


CLERGYMAN, having performed the marriage 
ceremony for a couple, undertook to write out 
the usual certificate, but, being in doubt as to the 
day of the month, he asked, “This is the ninth, is 
it not?” 
“Why, parson,” said the blushing bride, “you 
do all my marrying, and you ought to remember 
that this is only the third.”—Current Literature. 


His Order 


E WAS an untried sportsman, the Washington 

Star declares, but he entered a tailor’s shop 

and approached a clerk with an air of a champion. 

““T am a rower,” said he, “and I want to be meas- 

ured for twe pairs of rowing trousers—the kind with 
the sliding seats.” 











Wide roomy 
berths on the 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


make night-time vie 
with day-time in 
comfort for the trav- 
eller all the way to 


CALIFORNIA 


@ There is not a tedious jhour on this famous 
‘* home-club-on-wheels.’’ Everything is 
planned to make your trip something to re- 
member. 
@ Reading and smoking rooms, mission dining car, bar- 
ber, buffet, observation parlor, electrie lights, and the new 
Garland ventilator --- all combine to make the trip a fit- 
ting prelude tothe pleasures of sunny California. 

Leaves Chicago and St. Louis daily over the 

Paso short line, route of lowest altitudes, 

@ Write for illustrated booklets 


describing the Golden State and R . 
the trip on the Golden State Limited, 0 C 
island 





Reserve accomodations early, 


JOHN_ SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., Chicago, 











“Oh be Jolly!” 


P. B. 


ALE 


The first chance you 

\ get, taste P. B. Ale. 

Ze Don’t miss it. It’s 

too good to miss. It will 

take only a taste to con- 

vince you that P. B. is the 
best ale you ever tasted. 

A. G. Van Nostrand 

BUNKER HILL BREWERIES 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE TRUNK “¥!72 GUARANTEES | 
TRAVEL THIS WINTER |= 
WITH THIS TRUNK  @/= 


P OLDS-ALL” 
WARDROBE TRUNE Sears 
and keep all weights of clofhing 
in proper condition for wear; 
contents always get-at-able; 
occupy half usual space in room. 
Types vary to satisfy all uses. 
Moderately priced. Sold by 

ohn Wanamaker, New York; 
H. White Co., Boston ; and 
other trunk dealers. Handsome & 
catalogue of us on request. 


THE J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 


Factories: 283 Main Street, Bangor, Maine 


THE TRUNK iv" GUARANTEE 
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The first Derby made in America was *] 





C.&K. 


Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 


hats are the re- 
sult of fifty years 
/ y. search for the best. 
The C. & K. shop was 
making fine hats twenty- 
five years before the first copy 
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of “Life” appeared. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are 


Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are 


Four Dollars—everywhere. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CoO. 
BROADWAY. AT THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 


—— 2 CRUISES — 


uring February and March by the magnificent 
S. Oceana—to the 


WEST INDIES, NASSAU 
VENEZUELA, PANAMA CANAL 
7,000 miles—28 days—$150 and upward. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 











pum Now York, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, San Franciscosm- 
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‘T Housan DS have discarded the idea of making 

their own cocktails,—all will after giving the 
CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and mellowed 
with age make them the perfect cocktails that they are. 
Seven kinds, most popular of which are Martini (Gin 
base,) Manhattan (Whiskey base). 


The following label appears on every bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 

G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 
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Otto’s Auto 


IS passing strange how fashions change in things that 
men admire; 
Our muse that sang the tireless steed now sings the steedlcss tire. 
Friend Otto got an auto, su as not to seem antique, 
But the thing was autocratic just as much as automatic, 
And that au.o wouldn't auto as it ought to, so to speak. 


He sought an auto operator who should make it work; 

A circus man at first he tried, and then he tried a Turk. 
For he knew the circus man drove fifty horses with success, 
“And if a mau be shifty,’’ reasoned he, “‘io manage fifty, 
*Tis manifest that he’s the man to manage one horse-less! 


“The Turk, p’r’aps,” pondered Otto, ‘being bern an Ottoman, 
Ought to awe this awkward auto on the Oriental plan.” 

Twas allip vain. So off he went to Alabama, merely 

That he might sav, “I’m Otto of Mobile, and my motto— 

‘A Mobile Otto’s sure to tame an automobile, clearly.’” 


There Otto wrought to auto on that auto as he ought to; 

But the auto sought to auto as Otto never thought to. 

And Otto fought the auto, and the auto it fought Otto, 

Till the naughty auto got too hot to “aut” or to be taught to; 

And while the air was fraught with Otto’s oaths (not voce sotto). 

The auto shot to heaven with a haughty sort of snort, oh! 

Where Otto steers his auto now, an austere aeronauto. 
—Til-Bits. 


Keeping a Cook 


vs HAT you laughing at?” grumbled Carleton 

C. Crane, all in one word, as he straightened 
up, red in the face, with a handful of clearing house 
certificates recovered in fragments from the New 
York Central waste-basket, into which he had cast 
them, thinking they were cigar coupons. 

“Not at you,” chuckled John A. Gill, soothingly. 
“This letter here’s from an old friend of mine, 
Captain Hutchinson, an Englishman living down 
at Lindsay, near Porterville. He’s the man that 
planted the first orange seed that raised the first 
orange blossoms for the first marriage ceremony 
ever performed at Lindsay. Listen to this: 

““Gave my Chinese cook, Ah Lui, his regular 
check for fifty dollars. He took it to the bank. All 
they’d give him was five dollars in cash, rest in 
certificates. He came back, threatened to throw 
up his job; fine cook, too; had him a long time. 

“<< All lite, I no go, you make me one chleck 
flive hun dollar.” 

«¢Five hundred dollars, Ah Lui!” I exclaimed. 
“TI can’t afford any such prices as that.” 

“¢“Nio afflod. I takee chleck flive hun dollar, 
blank he pay me flifty dollar all same he play me 
flive dollar one flifty-dollar chleck.” 

“So he handed me back the five dollars and the 
certificates, and I wrote him a check for five hundred 
| dollars and telephoned an explanation to the bank. 
| Ah Lui got his fifty dollars in cash, and he’s still 
| cooking for us.’”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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This Trademark on every box. 


If you underrate yourself who will 
overrate you. 

A business communication, a per- 
sonal letter, or a social note on inferior 
paper instantly creates an unfavorable 
impression. 

It's good business—it's personal 
satisfaction—it's social diplomacy to 
use, for all correspondence purposes, 


WHITING 


Papers 


The assortment is large—the shapes 
are new—the sizes are right—the 
quality is superior. 

Look for the trademark on the box. 

Whiting is the name that signifies 
quality and correctness in papers for 

every correspondence purpose. 


“When you think of writing 
Think of WHITING.” 


Obtainable from all the best dealers. 


WHITING PAPER 
COMPANY 
148-150-152 
Duane Street, 
New York 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 























Around 


Porto Rieo 


The special tours of The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting* 
excursions on summer seas. The steamers have every 
convenience, with only outside staterooms. They circle 
the entire island and stop at many interesting and historic 
localities. The ship is the tourist's hotel during the entire 
trip, so that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is 
avoided. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which 
includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet. 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 

12 Broadway, New York, or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., New York, and all Principal Cities 











The 1908 CATALOGUE 


Life’s Prints 


Reproducing in carefully printed minia- 
tures, 163 of LIFE’S latest and best 
pictures by Hutt, Clay, Read, Balfour 
Ker, Blashfield, Gibson, Gilbert, Budd, 
Flagg, Bayard Jones, Squires, Broughton, 
Jacobs, Stewart, Hanna, Grant, Phillips, 
and others. LIFE’S PRINTS provide 
an inexpensive but not cheap form of 
mural decoration. They are embellish- 
ments for any home, the most costly or 
the simplest. The new catalogue will 
be sént to any address on receipt of ten 
cents, by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Seventeen West Thirty-first Street 
NEW YORK 

















Ask for 


Tooth and Toilet Preparations. 


Sanitol Tooth. Powder- - “25c 
Sanitol Face Cream °- « «mee 
Sanitol Tooth Paste - - 25c 
Sanitol Toilet Powder - - 25c 
Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 25c & 50c 
Sanitol Bath Powder - - 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Brush - - 35c 
Sanitol Toilet-Elite Soap - 25c 
Sanitol Toilet Water - - 50c 
Sanitol Face Powder - - 35c 





It’s the pride of all banquets—it is nothing but wine; 

It’s healthful and wholesome—a draught that’s “‘ divine.’’ 
Jf you only once try it you will crave it again, 

For the wine of perfection—it’s Great Western Champagne. 


The quality of fruit and soil that made fame for French 
ree of long ago has been attained in the vineyards of. the 
makers o 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


Great Western received a Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition for 
quality—the only American wine to receive that honor and acknowledged 
equal to the finest French wines. 

The natural soil conditions, combined with the real secrets of cham- 
pagne making, secured by us at considerable expense, makes possible 
this superior Champagne. : 

Because of the absence of duty, Great Western costs 50% less than 
the imported. 

In Great Western you receive all wine value. 


Try Great Western—comparisons prove its worth. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines a 1 served at 
otels, Restaurants and -afes. 
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Sanitol Shaving Stick - - 25c 
Sanitol Shaving Creme - - 25c 
Sanitol Shaving Foam - - 25c 
Sanitol Hygienic Toilet Soap 25c 
Sanitol Children’s Tooth Brush 
Each has its every-day <Q 
use in your home. iy 
The Full SANITOL Line 
At All 
Druggists. 
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AN AMERICAN SOVEREIGN DINES HIS ROYAL COUSIN OF ENGLAND 














DR.SIEGERTS 


UND (1/7 


BITTERS 


aa 


MELLOW AS -MOONLIGHT 


ASCADE 


PURE WHISKY 


The Life and Vigor of the Grain 


While “Mellow as Moonlight” and “The Life and Vigor of the 
Grain” partially describe the goodness of Cascade Pure Whisky, 
nothing but Cascade itself fully describes it. 

The indescribable life and mellowness that distinguishes Cascade 


ORIGINATED 1824 & tw 
Purvevors to H. M., The German Emperor and King of Prussia. 


“VY our Health ! 99 will be kept vigorous by taking 


a half a wine-glass of Angostura 
Bitters before retiring. Before meals it lends tone to the stomach 
and excites the appetite. A tonic of exquisite flavor. Delicious 
with grape-fruit, lemonade, water-ices, cut fruits, lemon and wine 
jellies. Twenty-three awards at Principal Expositions. Send for 
free book of receipts and complete mixing guide. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, 44 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 








® comes from use of best materials and most careful methods. 


| Geo. A. Dickel & Co. Distillers 


Nashville, Tenn 




















** DRESS is a maga- 
zine of extraordinary 
typographical and 
pictorial beauty. Its 
plates are marvelous, 
This magazine is cer- 
tainly worth the price 
asked for it."—N.Y. 
HERALD. 


“DRESS fills the 
long felt need of a 
trustworthy authority 
on fashion. DRESS 
is the most beautiful 
magazine of our 
times.’"—N.Y.EVE- 
NING POST. 


DRESS 


The most beautijul magazine of ourtimes. Charming! Practical! Helpful! 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


DRESS is richly adorned with colored 
engravings and covers by Goupil et Cic., of 
Paris, the publishers of LES MODES, 
the fashion authority of 
European Courts. Through 
this connection DRESS is 


duction of a model in actual wear, repro- 

duced from the original design and pub 

lished simultaneously with the first appear 
ance of the costume upon the 
stage, in the drawing room, 
or upon the promenade. 


Drawings and Text by 


OTHO CUSHING 


The Rooseveltian Saga in Homeric Form 


The Severely Classic Style of the Drawings 
and their Heroic Narrative Form will recom- 
mend them to Students of the Past and 


Present. 


3ound in Boards with Illustrated Cover 
Thirty-two Large Pages 


$1.00 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


17 West 31st Street, New York 











enabled to publish photo 
graphic reproductions of 
models by Paquin, Beer, 
Worth, Lafferriere, and all 
the greatest designers of 
Paris simultaneously with 


DRESS is always an easy 


step in advance of fashion’s 
changes, thus enabling its 


readers to be more smartly 
gowned than others. 
Each issue of DRESS is 





their first appearance in : the Final Court of Appeal 
LES MODES abroad. ; . where modes current are 

Every novelty or smart concerned, while those to 
accessory of the shops or come are accurately fore- 
jewelers is in the hands of shadowed so that their later 
their artists or photograph- appearance is no surprise to 
ers before it is exhibited for ry : the regular readers of 
sale. DRESS. 

Every little detail and Its keynote is helpfulness. 
fashionable innovation that It shows its readers how 
contributes smartness to the Miniature reyroduction ofillustra- they may at all times be 
Toilette receives especial _ tion from DRESS ‘ beautifully and smartly 
attention. The size of DRESSis 11x 14 ins. dressed—showing how this 

Each illustration, whether in color or in maybeaseasilyaccom plished through theex- 
black and white, is an authentic repro ercise of good taste as by lavish expenditure 

From cover to cover DRESS is absorbingly interesting—delightful—charming. There 
is no more charming subject than fashion, and none so susceptible of delightful and 
interesting presentment. DRESS is absorbingly interesting from cover to cover! 

A subscription to DRESS will do more for the smartness of your appearance than 
five hundred dollars added to your expenditures. Send a $5.00 check today to 


DRESS, 11 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 


and your subscription will begin with the January number—which tells you and shows 
you everything you want to take for your trip South. 
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PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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rrow 6-Cylinder 


OASTING downhill with the engines stopped 


and the clutch thrown out is the only way to 


describe the effect of riding in a Pierce Six-Cylinder. 


The sense of machinery 1s lost. 


the car. 


actual luxury of our new Six. 


The propulsion 


appears almost to be some invisible force outside 


This is the only way we can express the 


HERE ARE THE 
1908 TOURING CARS 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CO., (Members Association of Licensed) BUFFALO, N.Y. 


4-cylinder Great Arrow, 30 H. P., Price, $4,000 
4-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,000 
6-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,500 
6-cylinder Great Arrow, 60 H. P., Price, $6,500 


Automobile Manufacturers 


PIERCE DEALERS 


Binghamton, N. Y. Binghamton Motor Car Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Davenport, la. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 


. W. Maguire Co. 
Harrolds Motor Car Co. 
H. Paulman & Co. 
Banker Brothers Co. 
Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co. 
Mobile Carriage Co. 

The Geo. N. Pierce Co. 
Covey & Wallace Motor Co. 
Broadway Auto Co., Inc. 
William E. Bush 
Southern Auto Co. 
The Geo. N. Pierce Co. 
Metropolitan Motor Car Co. 
Iowa Auto & Tire Co. 
Tom Botterill 
J. P. Schneider 

Miner Garage Co. 
Texas Automobile Co. 
Palace Auto. Co. 
John Mason Straus 


172 State Street 

745 Boylston Street 

233 West 54th Street 

1430 Michigan Avenue 
Baum & Beatty Streets 

201 North Broad Street 
Golden Gate Av.& GoughSt. 
762 Golden Gate Avenue 
16th and Alder Streets 
Madison St. and Broadway 
953 South Main Street 
1200 Mt. Royal Avenue 
752 Main St. City Sales Dep. 
Euclid Ave. and E.19th St. 
414-416 Main Street 

1643 California Street 

187 Jefferson Avenue 

High & Allyn Streets 
Prairie Av.& San JacintoSt. 
1408 Walnut Street 

3d and Chestnut Streets 





Mexico City, Mex. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mohler & DeGress 
Hibbard Auto. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Pence Automobile Co. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Montreal, Can. 
Newark, N. J. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, Canada 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


South Automobile Co. 
Wilson Automobile Co. 
Ellis Motor Car Co. 

H. E. Frederickson 

Wilson & Co. 

Central Auto. Station Co. 

F. A. Nickerson Co. 
Foss-Hughes Motor Car.Co. 
B. A. Blenner 

U.S. Automobile Co. 


Salt Lake City,Utah Tom Botterill 


Scranton, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Titusville, Pa. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Standard Motor Car Co. 
E. R. Clark Auto. Co. 
Western Automobile Co. 
The Cronin Automobile Co. 
Lambert & von Tacky 
Auto. & Supply Co., Ltd. 


Utica Motor Car Co. 


Paris, France, N. S. Goodsill (parts only), 22 Avenue de la Grand Armée 


la Independencia, 12 

187 Wisconsin Street 

717 Hennepin Avenue 
105 S. Conception Street 
117 Craig Street, West 
222 Halsey Street 
2046-2048 Farnham Street 
142 Bank Street 

55 West Street 

642 Congress Street 

512 Industrial Trust Bldg. 
1607 West Broad Street 
21 Plymouth Avenue 

62 West Third, South 


461 Worthington Street 
4701 Washington Blvd. 
567 South Clinton Street 
16 North Franklin Street 
24 Temperance Street 


Troy Automobile Exchange 22 Fourth Street 


Sala ae ee 














